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From the Scottish Christian Herald. 
_ A PASTOR’S SKETCHES. 
(Memoir of John Jerrwr, a Christian Peasant.) 


I had not been many days admitted to my charge 
as minister of a parish not far from Edinburgh, 
when the name of John J was read out in 
Church as “in great distress, and desiring to be 
remembered in prayer.” Receiving this as an in-. 
timation that a visit from his parish minister would 
not be unwelcome, I went next day to his cottage, 
and found him Jaid in an enclosed bed, where, on 
first entering. from. the clear light of day, he was 
but dimly visible. The first sound of his voice was 
enough to awaken an interest in-him. . He spoke 
in a soft and placid tone, and his words were in the 
language of Canaan. As my eye gradually adapt-. 
ed itself to the light of the cottage, I perceived by 
and by an old man, verging upon fourscore years. 
Hig tremulous frame showed that the hand of God 
had smitten him with palsy, while his countenance 
reflected the expression of an inward serenity and 
benevolence. Having been paralytic for three long 
years, he met every repeated stroke of his disease 
as the m er of death, and at the time I saw 
him, he conceived that his departure was at hand. 
Yet the prospect excited in him no disquietude or 
dismay, and his blessed composure, as soon became 
apparent, was not the effect of stupor or insensi- 
bility, but of that precious faith in Christ, who hath 
overcome. death, and who alone can deliver men 
from the fear of death. Having learned, during 
our conversation, that he had passed many sleep- 
leas-days and nights, I asked him how he occupied 
his thoughts, the while? “In meditating on His 
Word,” was his reply. “On what part of Scrip- 
ture.have you more recently been meditating ?”"— 
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Christian principle, the fruit of his filial confidence, 
and of his heavenly hope.-_ 
various little circumstances which he men- 
tioned to me, I have reason to believe that his mind 
had’been brought under the influence of Christian- 
ity in early life. He told me, indeed, “ he did not 


‘|}remember the time when he was without the fear 


of God.” How far it was allowed its just practical 
influence upon him through life, 1 am_ not able to 
determine. {f remember one or two little incidents 
of his early life, which he repeated to me, and 
which, if they exhibit the deficient power of right 
and conscientious principle, serve at the same time 
to evince the presence and operation of grace in his 
soul. On one occasion, he broke through a garden 
wert: to steal gooseberries, but ere he had comple- 
ted his transgression, conscience resumed its pow- 
er, and he drew back his hand already stretched 
out to the tempting bush. His own words were, 


the way I came without touching a berry.” Men 
who estimate sin by its visible effects rather than 
by the sanctity’ of the law it violates, or the majes- 
ty of the Lawgiver on whose authority it tramples, 
may be apt to ascribe the feelings of this good man 
for his deliverance from this sin to a weak or scru- 
pulous conscience. But if ever the spirit of God 
visit their hearts as a spirit of conviction, and lead 
them to see sin in its own intrinsic odiousness, they 
will feel that it is only the fool who can mock at 
any sin, however little, and that deliverance from 
any act of that deceitful and ensnaring evil which 
te the transgressor from bad to worse, till he 
fall into ruin, is, indeed, the cause of thanksgiving 
to God, through whom we stand. St. Augustine, 
whose youth was spent in ungodliness, but whose 
age was happily as signally eminent for Christian 
character, dwells with frequent and bitter expres- 
sions of penitential sorrow'upon the very sin for his 
preservation from which this man gave God the 
praise. If the sin, as committed, sowed the seed 
of such grief and bitter regret, not less, surely, 
ought preservation from it, as remembered, to be 
made the cause of gratitude and -praise. 

Another instance of the sins of his youth I may 

mention, for the sake of shewing how unhappy he 

was in'sinning. A companion of his being’ about 

to leave.the parish on the Lord’s day, he.was pre- 

vailed on to accompany him into an inn by the 

way-side to take a parting glass. [Je had no sooner 

yielded to solicitation, however, than he was filled 

with remorse and shaine. “I could not look the 

people in the face whoin I met going to church, I 

was so ashamed,” said he, and from that day to the 

last hour of his life, he steadily avoided all such 

profanation of the Lord’s day. It is, alas! but too 

evident, that in our day such conduct is not so feared 

or shunned by multitudes of both sexes. The su- 

burbs of our cities are thronged with young peo- 

ple, who spend great part of their Sabbaths in the 

taverns, and who meet the returning worshippers 

unabashed. Alas! their steps take hold on hell. 

They stand on the brink of a steep and dangerous 


“On the sixth and seventh of John’s Gospel—a part | descent, and are ready to fall into deepest ruin. O 


of Scripture which I have often found very com- | that they had more of that tender watchful con- 


fortable.”” . These chapters he had perfectly com- 
mitted to memory, as well as many other favourite 
passages, and when unable to read, was wont to re- 
call them, to nourish and refresh his soul. After 
repeating a few of those verses with a propriety 
and simple pathos, which marked beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake his relish of the Truth, he added, 
“ That is a comfortable Scripture. I have often 
been instructed and comforted by it in the night 
seasons.” 

The secret of its happy influence upon his heart | 
was soon explained, “ For,” said he, “I make a 
point, in reading or remembering scripture, to take 
every word as from the mouth of Christ; this fills. 
up the gap between the degd letter and the living 
Author, so that it comes with greater power and 
preciousness tothe heart.” ‘This observation struck 
me as indicative of great simplicity and strength of 
faith in his own mind, and as supplying a most use- 
ful hint to every one for the more impressive and 
profitable reading of the Word of God. I do not 
doubt, but that every man “who is taught of God, 
and reads the Bible in the exercise of a true faith, 
is wont, like this good old man, more or less close- 
ly to connect divine truth with its divine Author. 

ut it must be feared, also, that many set them- 
selves to read their evening and morning portion in 
the closet or the family, without being careful to 
bring God near while they read,or bearing solemn- 
ly in mind that it is God who speaks to them. As 
many as complain that the Scripture has little pow- 
er over their conduct, and little preciousness to 
their hearts, will find, if they inquire, that their 
experience is to be referred to this cause; and the 
man who will adopt the method of this simple pea- 
sant, and “ make a ooint” of hearing the voice of 
Christ in every command, and invitation, and pro- 
mise of the written Word, will find himself bound 
by its commands, encouraged by its invitations, and 
comforted and refreshed by its exceeding great and 
precious promises. It was no doubt owing to this 
truly Christian exercise of mind, that, as this man 
told me, and often repeated to the praise of God’s 
love and faithfulness, “ he was never left without 
something to comfort nm.” He found so full and 
unfailing consolation in meditating on God’s Word, 
that those sleepless nights, which are so often the 
subject of complaining among the old and infirm, 
were to him seasons of positive enjoyment. “I 
enjoy wanting sleep,” said he to me on one oc 
sion, “ for when I dover, my thoughts wander, and 
are unprofitable. But when I canna sleep, I can 
think ; and it is never but some word is given me 
to comfort me.” 

From my first interview with this humble Chris- 
tian, I felt strongly drawn to him; and as his ad- 
vanced age and shattered frame precluded all hope 
that I should know him long, I left him with the 
purpose of soon repeating my-visit. 

After a brief interval, accordingly, I went back 
to his cottage, and. found that the violence of his 
disease had passed away. He was now seated by 
the fire, in his wooden chair, a fir table at his side, 
and his Bible, his constant companion and counsel- 
lor, laid upon it. His conversation on this and 
other occasions, has escaped my memory. I re- 
member well, however, it was always such as to 
evince, that his devotion was not like that of some 
who may be met with confined to a sick or dying 
bed, but the fixed habit of his renewed nature. 


Though he was not given to speak of himself, 
but would have dwelt continually on the Scrip- 
tures, their gracious Author, and his great depen- 
dence on them for occupation to his miad, and en- 
couragement to his hope, I became acquainted by 
degrees with his simple history. He was born in 
the parish where he livedand died. Inhis eleventh 
gear he was left an orphan, and was received into 
the house and service of an uncle, who appears to 
have been a man of piety, and attentive to the 
Christian education of his children and household. 
From this early period, John received no more 
schooling, He continued in his uncle’s house till 
his seventeenth year, when he left it for another 
service, which, as the country phrase goes, “ pro- 
mised to do more for him.” In this humble capa- 
city he spent his life, and, like a man of unambi- 
tious and contented mind, made very few changes 
in the course of it, his terms of service being ten, 
or thirteen, or seventeen years, Indeed he said to 
me, that he never was in the placg in which he 
was not comfortable. And why should his experi- 
ence in this respect be so widely different from that 


_ of thousands and tens of thousands in the present 


day, who are “ given to change,” who find nothing 
right, and none who use them well, go where they 
wil, and who flit from one service to another, in 
the vain hope of “bettering themselves?” The 
cause was not in his condition, but in his disposi- 
tion. He possessed a humble mind. He had 
learned, in whatever state he was, “therewith to 
be content.” “it is no every thing that puts John 
about,” said one of his neighbours. Another, in 
somewhat peculiar, but expressive phrase, said of 
him, “ He isa contented piece of flesh.” This dis- 
position might, to some degree; be the gift of na- 
_ture, but in the beautiful and blissful extent in 
which it reigned in his bosom, it was the result of 


deep experimental sense of its meaning and pre- 


science which would give them no rest until they 


were recovered out of the snare of the devil. O 
that they had more of that resolved purpose, which 
would embolden them to say to all who would se- 


duce them to such profanation of the holy Sabbath, 
—* Depart from me, ye wicked men, for I will 


keep the commandments of God.” 


~ While it appears from the incidents just men- 
tioned, that this man feared the Lord from his 


youth, I am disposed to think, that his years of 


trouble, the last four years of his earthly life, were 
the season of his most signal progress in the life of 


grace. During this time, he was relieved from la- 


bour—his sole occupation was reading the Scrip- 


tures, and storing his mind with their precious 
truths; and indeed I have seldom seen a man, who 


might with so much truth have adopted the words 


of the Psalmist, “O how love I thy law, it is my 


meditation all the day.”” When he began to speak 


on this theme, it was as the letting out of water. 
An allusion toa Scripture text often gave occa- 
sion to the repetition of an entire chapter, with a 


propriety, and pathos, and unction which only a 
ciousness could produce. And indeed, there wasa 


which shewed that the Gospel had come to hii not 
in word only, but in power, and that his whole man 
was cast into and formed upon its pure and eleva- 
ting truths. 

During his last illness, he exhibited a fine in- 
stance of the triumph of faith over the severities of 
bodily pain, and the terrors of approaching death. 
Though he suffered much, there did not one word 
of complaining escape him. On one occasion, his 
wife said to him, *“ You seem to suffer greatly ;” 
he replied, ** but I suffer not from the hand of man ; 
when I suffer much, much comfort comes on the 
back of it, for the hand of my friend in heaven is 
laid upon me, and straikes (strokes) my wounds.” 
In speaking to me of his losses and afilictions in his 
family, he at once appeared to lose sight and feeling 
of them; and with tremulous, yet triumphant ac- 
cents, exclaimed, “ Children die—friends die— 
comforts die—I die ; but the Lord liveth, and bles- 
sed be my rock, and let the God of my salvation be 
exalted.” Speaking to me of his proverty, I said 
to him, * You, John, know what this means; I know 


“and it is all through Him, who, though rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor, that we, through His 
poverty, might be rich.” Speaking of his pros- 
pects, he assumed the language of the apostle, “1 
know that when the earthly house of this taberna- 
cle shall be dissolved, 1 have a building of God, 
eternal in the heavens;” and as if catching the 
spirit of triumph from the expression of his confi- 
dence, he proceeded to give utterance to it in these 
other words of Paul, “ O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” I asked him if a 
used this language to express his own experience, 
he said, “he did.”—*“ Like Paul, then, you must 
be willing to depart ?”—* Yes, Sir, to tell you my 
mind, lam at this moment more willing to depart 
and leave the world, than I was ever willing or 
anxious about any thing in the world ; for, blessed 
be His name, He has reconciled himself to me as 
my Saviour and my friend, and why should I de- 
sire to linger here ?’’ ‘This blessed confidence was 
not the feeling of the moment, strong when death 
seemed distant, feeble when it drew near. It was 
the unshaken, and almost uninterrupted state of his 
mind. One morning when I asked him how he 
felt, he answered, “1 am wading among thorns and 
briérs; but there is light above, and soon shall I 
see face to face, and shall behold His glory.” But 
though he had an hour of conflict, he had not one 
moment of distrust or terror. Even in the depth of 
his trouble, he held fast his confidence and hope. 
Another morning, he said to me, “I have had a 
sweet visit from my Lord.” I asked him to explain 
it, but he said, “I cannot, it is not lawful for me to 
utter it.” While he lay in this state of assured 
confidence and joyful hope, the gable of his house 
fell down, and threw the family into great conster- 
nation. Notwithstanding his great nervous de- 
bility, he felt no disquiet or alarm. ** We need na 
fear,” said he tu his wife, who was much flurried 
by the accident,—“ we need na fear, we are under 
the shadow of the Almighty.”—“ Ye hae strong 
confidence, John,” said she. ‘ Na, Mally,” said he, 
“T hae a stronger tower.” It is not easy to find, 
as it appears to me, a more beautiful specimen of 
the self-renouncing spirit of the Christian than this 
language manifests. It is as if he had said, don’t 
admire my fortitude ; consider rather who sustains 
and protects us, and wonder rather it is not greater 
both in you and me. In this state of mind he con- 
tinued tothe end, ‘ How poor would I be to-day,” 
said he, on one of the last days of lis life, “ without 
Christ. Blessed be He who has revealed his glo- 
rious Gospel to me.” I shall not soon forget the 
last articulate words 1 heard him speak. On my. 
asking him once again the ground of his hope for 
eternity, he summoned up his little remaining 
strength to a last effort, and his voice swelling into 
animation and pathos, which gave a character of 
sublime and most melting eloquence to his words, 


“restraining grace held my hand, and I went back | 


he replied, “ Christ is my hope, I have no righteous- 
ness of my own; blessed be He, for the fountain 
opened in his blood. On Him I depend for my sal- 
vation. Through Him I look for justification at the 
Father’s judgment-seat. From Him I trust to have 
a place among the spirits of the just in the New 
Jerusalem, where I shall sing for ever and for ever 
the new song, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive honour and blessing, and glory and 
praise.”” 

On the morning of this day, as his wife informed 
me, he had asked the day of the week. On his 
being told it was Friday, he said, ** Then I hae now 
but two days and little more to suffer, before I shall 
be at rest.” It fell out according to his presenti- 
ment. On the evening of the Sabbath, John en- 
tered into rest. ‘“ Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


From the Southern Christian Herald. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ARMINIAN VIEWS 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Letters on the Origin and Progress of Arminian views in 
New England, from a distinguished New England Min 
ister of the Guspel, to one in the South. 


LETTER IV. 

February 21, 1837. 
My Dear Brother :—Dr. Tyler published his 
Strictures December, 1829. He says in his Pre- 
face, 

* The writer of the following Strictures, is con- 
scious of no unfriendly feelings towards the conduc- 
tors of the Christian Spectator; and especially to- 
wards the individual who is generally known to be 
the writer of the Review. [le has ever regarded 
him with the highest respect, and cherished to- 
wards him the warmest sentiments of personal 
friendship. Until recently, he has had the fullest 
confidence in the general correctness of' his theo- 
logical views. But recent publications, and par- 
ticularly the articles noticed in the following sheets, 
have produced the conviction, that in some things 
he has swerved from the faith of our Pilgrim 
fathers. Not that he has formally denied any one 
doctrine of the orthodox system, but, it is believed, 
that in his statements and explanations, he has 
adopted principles which will lead, by inevitable 
consequence, to the denial of important doctrines ; 
and that his speculations wil] pave the way for the 
gradual influx of error upon the American churches, 
disastrous to the interests of evangelical religion. 
Nothing but the fullest conviction of the dangerous 
tendency of these speculations, and the necessity 
of some counteracting influence, could have in- 
duced the writer to appear, in this manner, before 
the public. But personal considerations are to be 
waived, when the interests of truth and piety are 
concerned.” (n.) 

In prosecuting his object, he, in the first place, 
attempts to correct some errors in regard to the 
meaning and explanation of terms. He objects to 
the meaning which Dr. Taylor attaches to the 
term regencration. He uses it to denote “ that 
act of the will or heart which consists in prefer- 
ence of God to every other object; making it of 
course, an act of the sinner, and not exclusively 
the work of God. He objects also to the distinc- 
tion which Dr. ‘Taylor makes between the popular 
and theological use of the term regeneration. In 
the popular sense, Dr. Taylor supposes it to denote 
a process, or series of acts and states of mind, and 
to include all those acts which constitute, using 
the means of regeneration. Iie objects also to the 
sense in which Dr. Taylor uses the term selfish- 
ness. According to him, selfishness consists not 
in a supreme regard to our own happiness, but in 
the love of the world, or in preferring the world.to 
God, as our portion or chief good. He makes a 
distinction between selfishness and self-love, and 
supposes that the former may be suspended in the 
unrenewed heart, and that the sinner, influenced 
by the latter, may use the means of regeneration 
with motives which are neither sinful nor holy. (0.) 
An ultimate regard to our own happiness, accord- 
ing to him, is not selfishness, but self-love, a prin- 
ciple by which al] moral beings of whatever char- 
acter, are actuated. He says, indeed; “Of all 


specific voluntary action, the happiness of the 


agent, in some form, is the ultimate end;” thus 


consistency and a finish about his simple character, | confounding, as Dr. Tyler shows, all distinction be- 


tween holiness and sin, making both proceed from 
the same principle of action. : 

In regard to the suspension of the selfish princi- 
ple, Dr. Tyler asks, ** But how is the selfish prin- 
ciple suspended? Is it suspended by the interpo- 
sition of God, or by an act of the sinner? Not by 
the interposition of God, for, if I understand the 
Review, he supposes that those mental acts which 
constitute using the ineans of regeneration, pre- 
cede the act of divine interposition. Besides, if} 
God by an act of his grace, suspends the selfish 
principle, what is this but regeneration? Does the 
sinner while under the control of supreme selfish- 
ness, and consequently from a selfish motive, resolve 
not tobeselfish? This would seem to represen: sel- 
fishness as divided against itself, ‘an absurdity suf- 
ficiently palpable to silence even Jewish cavilling.’ 
Is the selfish principle suspended without any act 
of the mind? What is the cause of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon! Or has it no cause? Is it an 
accident which may, or may not happen, and 
which, nevertheless, must happen in regard to 


ca- | thy poverty, but thou art rich.”—“ Yes,” said he,| every one of the human race before he can be re- 


generated ?” 

Ile elsewhere shows that there is not, and can- 
not be, any such thing as the suspension of the sel- 
fish principle in the unrenewed heart. 

“It is admitted,” he says, “that there is no holi- 
ness in man antecedent to regeneration. Conse- 
quently, there is no love to God, and no true be- 
nevolence. By what principle, then, is the sinner 
actuated? By self-love, it is said. But is it pos- 
sible that the sinner while destitute of love to God, 
and of every spark of genuine benevolence, should 
love himself at all, and not love himself supreme- 
ly? What other object does he regard more 
than self! Not God, nor the happiness of the 
universe. What other object does he regard at 
all?’ Nothing, except as it tends to promote his 
ultimate end, viz. his own happiness. This Is his 
sole object of pursuit. This fills all his eye, and 
engrosses all his thoughts and all his purposes. 
To this he is supremely devoted. Consequently 
he is supremely selfish. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a being more so. Every moral being des- 
titute of benevolence, and actuated by self-love, is 
necessarily a selfish being. According to this sup- 
position, self-love is the governing principle of his 
mind, and if this does not constitute selfishness, it 
is impossible to conceive of any thing which can 
constitute it. To suppose, therefore, selfishness to 
be suspended in the natural heart, and self-love to 
exist and operate, is to suppose an absolute impos- 
sibility. If one is suspended, the other must be 
also.” 


After exhibiting fully Dr. Taylor’s theory, Dr. 


(n.) Dr. Tyler’s fears expressed in 1829 have been 
fully realized since then—now, in 1837 the Tyros in 
Theolovy in many parts of our land, have fallen in 
with Dr. ‘T'aylor’s views and perhaps have carried 
them much farther than the Doctor’s ken had imag- 
ined they would ever be carried. ‘Ihe annotator 
heard, only a few years since, a Professor in a Theo. 
logical Seminary, (betwixt the Hudson and’ Pedee 
rivers) addressing a company of inquiring sinners, in 
this manner—* Fellow sinners, God has for some time 
been trying experiments with you. He tried that and 
then this, and found it would not answer, and now He 
comes to you, perhaps for the last time, in this way ; 
and if you do not submit now, may give it up as 
hopeless.” Jt was new to me; I had never heard 
the like, and was ignorant of its source until after- 
wards, an acquaintance with Dr. 'Taylor’s views, “ that 
heresy to ny perfect satisfaction. Knox. 

(o.) For any thing neither Sinful nor Holy, man is 
unaccountable. ‘Then according to Dr. Taylor’s views, 
and Dr. Skinner’s also, there are things for which sin- 
ners of our race, will not be called to account in the 
day of judgment. From this, vain philosophy of the 
glorious 19th Century ‘ good Lard’ deliver the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches. Knox. 


God cannot do all he wants to do” explained the rank | 
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to present in a single view its legitimate conse- 
quences. His first query is, “ Whether according 
to Dr. ‘Taylor’s representations, regeneration is not 
a gradual and progressive work?” The 2d, “ Whe- 
ther the theory in question does not involve the 
inconsistency of supposing that the heart is chang- 
ed antecedent to regeneration?” The 3d, “ What 
becomes of the sinners conviction of sin, while 
using the means of regeneration!” The 4th, 
“Whether the theory in question, does not dis- 
pense with the necessity of divine influence in re- 
gerieration ?” ‘The 5th, “ Whether Dr. Taylor does 
not represent the siuner as Jabouring under a na- 
tural inability to do his duty?” The 6th, “ Whe- 
ther he does not, in effect, deny the doctrine of 
sovereign and distinguishing grace?’ ‘The 7th, 
‘“‘ Whether this theory, if drawn out in detail, and 
inculcated by the teachers of religion, has not a di- 
rect tendency to stifle conviction of sin, ani pro- 
duce spurious conversions ?” 


The strictures were reyiewed in the Christian 
Spectator, by Dr. Taylor. Dr. Tyler published a 
vindication of the strictures. There was a very 
brief notice of the vindication in the Spectator, 
with an intimation that it might be followed by a 
more extended review. But that review has never 
appeared. 


To give you an idea of the impression made upon 
some minds by this discussion, I quote the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Dr. Porter, dated 
Charleston (S. C.) May 1, 18380. 


‘A letter from brother Stuart, soon after I left 
you, had this passage, * Dr. Tyler has published 
his pamphlet which has made an end of the matter 
as to brother ‘T'aylor’s regeneration by se!f-love—a 
fullend. There is noredemption. All the fog is 
blown away, and we have at last, a clear and 
sheer regeneration of the natura] man by himself, 
stimulated by self-love, made out to be the scheme 
of brother Taylor. There is no getting aside of it.” 
I quote this because it accords so perfectly with my 
own views, and because brother Stuart has been 
claimed by Dr. ‘T'aylor, as on his side.” 1 take it 
for granted that Professor Stuart can have no ob- 
jections that the above extract be seen, because it 
perfectly accords with what he has expressed in 
conversation to many individuals and because | 
presume he is willing that his views should be 
known; especially since the influence of his name 
has been so extensively employed to give sanction 
to sentiments, which he not only does not believe, 
but rejects with abhorrence.(p) | 


In the same letter from which the above is ex- 
tracted, Dr. Porter thus speaks of the reply to Dr. 
Tyler’s strictures. “On returning to this city, | 
find in the Spectator for March, Dr. Taylor’s re- 
view of Dr. Tyler’s strictures, and though I can 
hardly say I am disappointed, I am troubled in spirit 
at the character of this review. Iam sorry to see 
a temper in some respects so exceptionable. In- 
deed, | am completely nonplused to see what Dr. 
Taylor would be at. He began writing avowedly 
to correct what he thought common errors of our 
theologians: and next he supports his own views 
by quoting these theologians as concurring in sen- 
timent with himself:(q) If Dr. Taylor is'radically 
wrong, it isa great evil. If he is right, and yet 
uses language, so as to Jead others wrong in their 
own system, or wrong in their views of his, it is 
still a great evil. What can be done with a man 
who will turn upon you at every corner, with 
“you mistake my meaning?” I answer, let him be 
candidly, kindly, and solemnly pressed farther. His 
views Fe mez cannot stand inquiry. Ilis true 
benevolence—love to God—in its most elementary 


form, is what? Regard to one’s own happiness. 


‘Fuller in bis “ Gospel its own Witness,” shows this 


to be an infidel sentiment ; and Smalley shows that 
satan is innocent, if an ultimate Tegard to self, 
no sin.” 


In his published letters on Revivals of Religion, 
Dr. Porter has some excellent remarks on this sub- 
ject. Ihave room only for a short extract. After 
quoting two or three passages from Dr. T'aylor’s 
‘l'reatise on the means of regeneration, he says, 
“ This language certainly is not so precise as one 
could wish, but it seems unavoidable to understand 
it as meaning, that regard to his own happiness is 
the primary and proper spring of action in every 
man; that his moral character is determined solely 
by the object of his choice, or his estimate of his 
own interests as correct or incorrect; that if he 
chooses the world as his chief good, from self love, 
he isan unholy man; but if he chooses God from 
self-love, he isa regenerate man. And by that vo- 
luntary act, in which he first prefers God to the 
world, from regard to his own interest, he becomes 
regenerate. Any man may use language so as not 
to express his own meaning. But deliberately to 
admit that self-love must be the primary ground of 
moral affection, is to supersede all intelligent dis- 
cussion, about regeneration, or any of the kindred 
doctrines of grace. ‘This one principle sweeps the 
whole away. ‘There remains no radical distinction 
of character between the saint and the sinner. The 
most depraved individual on earth, or even among 
apostate spirits, doubtless is the centre of his affec- 
tions. And though he may have perverted views 
of his own interest, he means notwithstanding to 
act, and does act, from a primary regard to himself. 
And if this is the highest principle of action tu a 
holy being, then an angel and a devil stand on the 
same ground as to moral character;.in other words, 
there is no distinction between holiness and sin. 
Besides, this theory would split the moral syst«m 
into as many jarring parts with as many centres of 
“primary” affections as it contains individuals. It 
would set every moral agent at variance with 
every other moral agent, and with God himself. 
Whereas the simple precept, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart”—sets up another 
standard in every bosom. It establishes a common 
centre of moral] affection to the universe of moral 
agents, and binds the hearts of all to each other, 
and to the throne of Jehovah.” 


I have made free use of the thoughts of Dr. Por- 
ter, because he was extensively known and highly 
esteemed at the South; and because, in his theolo- 
gical views, he may be regarded as a fair represen- 
tative ofa large portion of the ministers of New 
England. I propose in my next letter, to give you 
some account of the controversy between Dr. 
Woods and Dr. Taylor. 

Your’s, very affectionately, 


(p) It is gratifying to see from this sentiment ex- 
pressed by Professor Stuart to Dr. Porter, that he, 
Stuart, does not go to the dangerous lengths into which 
Dr. Taylor’s speculations have led him,* Knox. 


(q) Just as Mr. Barnes did in his defence before the 
last Gencral Assembly. Quoting from the “ ‘Tract on 
Presbyterianism.” © Dr. Miller’s brief view of the 
doctrines of our Church,” and claiming them as his 
own. * Thus I believe”—and afterwards (quere before) 
opposing these very doctrines. Very much in the style 
of the New-school specches in defence of Mr. Barnes 
and Dr. Skinner’s answer to Dr. Miller’s protest; only 
that in the latter case, Dr. S. did not write the answer to 
the protest; for indeed, it was in due course of prepara- 
tion before any protest was presented by Dr. Miller, as 
the writer of this was given to understand. Lobby 
members of the Assembly sometimes work harder and 
do more, than even the delegated members from the 
Presbyteries. Knox. 


(“But the Church should not be thrown off its guard, 
and infer, on account of this and similar declarations 
that Professor Stuart and his disciples held no funda- 
mental crror.—Editor.] 


KNOWLEDGE. 


It is not knowledge alone, but knowledge im- 
pregnated with religion, that tells on the inass of 
Society. ‘We have no faith,” says Dr. Chalmers, 
“in the efficacy of schools of any kind, in building 
up a virtuous and well conditioned peasantry, so 
long as they are dissevered from the lessons of 


Christian piety,” 


Tyler proposes seven queries, which are intended | 


DO YOU PRAYIN YOUR FAMILY ? 


Reader, if you are placed at the head of a house- 
hold, will you allow me to ask you this question ! 
It is imporiant to the interests of every family, that 
the head of it should be its High Priest, and offer 
up daily the united sacritice of thanksgivings and 
praise. Many families have been brought to ruin, 
or sufferings of the most aggravated nature, by the 


promise and hope, have gone to early graves and 
broke the hearts of their parents, on account of the 
neglect of family religion. Many estates collected 
by parents with infinite care and self sacrifice, have 
been wasted; and, connected with their waste, 
ruin has fallen upon those who inherited them, for 
the want of re prayer. But I cannot stop to 
tell you all the reasons, why it is important that 
you should pray in your family. Nor is it neces- 
sary that I should. You can easily think of them 
yourself, without having them suggested. Indeed, 
I suppose you have long been familiar with them. 

God who placed the children of men “in fami- 
lies,” certainly intended that he should be wor- 
shipped in this relation. Every other has its ap- 
propriate religious duties, it cannot be, therefore, 
that this should be exempt—this which is the most 
tender and important of them all. ‘The holy men 
of old,” all worshipped God in their families ; Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Job, Samuel, Eli, David—all 
offered sacrifices, and called upon the name of Je- 
hovah as the heads of families. Of the Psalmist, it 
is expressly said, that he “returned” from the 
cares of State, “ to bless his household.” 


There is a fitness in sucha practice, which com- 
mends itself to every pious mind. We have our 
family mercies, rich and constant, shall we not ac- 
knowledge them to “our covenant God.” We 
have our family wants, numerous and unceasing, 
shall we not seck their supply from him who gives 
to all ubundantly ? We have our family trials, se- 
vere and frequent—shall we not seck from him 
who sends them upon us, grace to bear them pa- 
liently ? We have our family sins, deep and abhor- 
rent—shall we not confess them before him who 
alone hath power to forgive sin?’ In our families 
centre all our precious hopes; shall we not seck to 
shicld those little ones whom we love, by the arms 
of the God of the everlasting covenant ? 


Reader, if you are a father, and never pray in 
your family, you are an unnatural parent ! Can 
you love your children, and think of their danger 
trom temptation, and sin, and death, and yet never 
seek to throw over them the only shield adequate 
to their defence? Can you realize that you are res- 
ponsible for those impressions made upon their in- 
fant minds, which are to lead them to Christ, or 
forever alienate them from him, and from all hap- 
piness, and yet not pray for them? Ch! I would 
not for ten thousand worlds, assume the responsi- 
bility which you assume, by neglecting to pray in 
your family. It is fearful to think of it. You may 
be rearing up immortal souls, who through your 
unfuithfulness, will be doomed to become devils; 
and dwell for ever “ where devil with devil damned 
firm concord holds!” From such a thought you 
must surely shrink ! 

But why do you not pray with your family? If 
it is so proper—so important—so necessary! You 
must have a good reason for neglecting it. | should 
like to hear you make your own excuse. It night 
have something in it worth considering. I dare 
say you think you have a good and sufficient reason, 
for you mean to bea reasonable creature, and to act 
reasonably. But as this cannot be, | must imagine 
it. ‘his it is not difficult to do, for I have heard 
people make excuses for this neglect a hundred 
tines; and you would probably only repeat what 
they have said-before you. 3 
One says, I can’t pray, I have no ability—no 
gif——W hat? you say, God be merciful to 
me a sinner?” This is one of the best prayers ever 
uttered. It has saved one soul and might save 
yours. You have no abilities—no gifts! How do 
you know this fact. You cannot speak from expe- 
rience, for you have not tried to pray in your fa- 
mily. Gifts are the result of improvement and use. 
“God giveth the spirit to them that ask it.” The 
influence is logical, therefore, if you do not ask, 
you cannot enjoy. If you had made the attempt, 
you would have found sufficient ability. I state 
this broadly, because it 1s borne out by facts, as 
well as promises. Here is an unlettered man who 
only reads his Bible; but he is “a man of God” — 
hear him pray——how proper !—how full of unction! 
But hisabilitiesare not as good as yours—why can. 
he pray ? Because he has more religion and speaks 
as “the spirit gives him utterance.” 


Another says, I have neglected it so long, that it 
is difficult to begin it now. If I had felt its impor- 
tance early, | might have commenced without dif- 
ficulty. Suppose all this to be true; is it any rea- 
eon why you should not do it now. We are called 
to many difficult things. Our trials are numerous 
and severe. It is well they are so. ‘They perfect 
our faith and mature our piety more rapidly.—God 
does not say we are excused from duty when- 
ever it is difficult, or requires exertions. [is lan- 
guage is “ fight manfully the good fight of faith”— 
and his promise “to him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit down on my throne, even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my father on bis 
throne.” 


But it is not necessary to advert to any more rea- 
sons for not performing this duty ; the truth is, and 
I tell you so plainly, you have no excuse for not 
praying in your family. God will not accept ex- 
cuses. The duty grows out of the relation; and 
must be met wherever the relation exists. You 
may neglect it, but then you must expect to reap 
some of that “ fury,” which the Almighty declares 
himself determined to “ pour out upon the heathen 
and the families that call not on his name.” If you 
are prepared for this, you may safely continue your 
neglect; but if not, I pray you to go forward inthe 
strength of the promise ; assemble together your 
family, and commend them to God. This you can- 
not do tov soon! 

There is one aspect of this duty which I can 
never bring myself to contemplate, without shud- 
dering. It is that even Christians—many Chris- 
tians, do not pray in their families. How they can 
expect either their instructions or example to be 
blessed without, it is difficult to determine. What 
hope they can entertain, of seeing their children 
walking in their footsteps, I do not know. ‘This 
one thing, however, is certain. ‘They demonstrate 
that their religion has had little power over them- 
selves, since it does not conquer their fear and false 
shame, and do much to make their children and the 
world believe, they are no better than hypocrites 
or self-deceivers. 


But why do | endeavour to induce Christians to 
pray in their families, by producing motives? If 
their love for their offspring, and their Saviour is 
not sufficiently powerful to effect this, nothing else 
can. It is in vain to argue any more. You may 
weep over their awful infatuation and guilt, and 
pray for them. You can do nothing more Chris- 
tian, let me therefore seriously tell you, that “ You 
ought to pray in your family.” Let me beseech 
you, as you love your God and your children, and 
as you would desire to meet them in Heaven, to 
teach them to pray—pray for them—and pray with 
them. Pray in your family.—Chris. Intel. 


WHO IS CHRIST? 


Ask Moses and he shall tell you, “ The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” Ask 
Jacob and he shal]] tell you. ‘The Shiloh of the 
tribe of Judah.” Ask David and he shall tell you. 
“The King of Glory.” Ask Isaiah and he shall 
tell you. “ The Wonderful—Counsellor—Mighty 
God—Everlasting Father—Prince of Peace.” Ask 
Jobn the Baptist, and he shall tell you, “’The Lamb 
of God.” Ask the God of the prophets, Le hath 
told you, “ This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” Yea the devils themselves have 
been forced tosay, “I know thee who thou art, the 
Holy One of God.” On no side has Christ Jeft him- 


self without testimony.— Christian Almanac. 


neglect of this — duty. Many chidren of 


From Cecil’s Remains. 
ON PREACHING CHRIST, 
We preached Christ crucified.—1 Cor. 1, 23. 


Christ is God’s great ordinance. Nothing ever 
has been done, or will be done to purpose, but so 
far as he is held forth with simplicity. All the 
lines must centre in him. I feel this in my own 
experience, and therefore I govern my ministry by 
it. But then this is to be done according te the 
analogy of faith—not ignorantly, absurdly, and 
falsely. 1 doubt not, indeed, but that excess on 
this side is less pernicious than excess on the other; 
because God will bless his own especial ordinance, 
though partially understood and partially exhibited. 

There are many weighty reasons for rendering 
Christ prominent in our ministry. 

1. Christ cheers the prospect.—Every thing con- 
nected with him has light and gladness thrown 
round it. I look out of my window, the scene is 
scowling—dark—frigid—forbidding. I shudder— 
my heart is chilled. But, lect the sun break forth 
from the clouds—I can feel it—I can act—I can 
spring. 

2, God descending and dwelling with man, is a 
truth so infinitely grand, that it must absorb all 
others. ‘ You are hisattendants! Well! but the 
hing! There he is—the King !” 

3. Out of Christ, God is not intelligible, much 
less amiable.—Such men as Clarke oat Abernethy 
talk sublime nonsense. A sick woman said to me 
—‘ Sir, l have no notion of God; I can form no 
notion of Him. You talk tome about Him, but I 
cannot get a single idea that seems to contain any 
thing.”—* But you know how to conceive of Jesus 
Christ as a man! God comes down to you in Him, 
full of kindness and condescension.” “ Ah! sir, 
that gives ne something to lay hold on. There I 
can rest. I understand God in his Son.” But if 
God is not intelligible out of Christ, inuch less is 
He amiable, though I ought to feel him so. He is 
an object of horror and aversion to me, corrupted 
asl am! I fear—I tremble—I resist—I hate—I 
rebel. 

4, A preacher may pursue his topic without be- 
ing led to it by Christ—A man who is accustomed 
tu investigate topics is in danger. He_-takes up his 
topic and pursues it. He take up another and 
pursues it. At length Jesus Christ becomes 
his topic, and then he pursues that.**If be can- 
not so feel and think as to bend all subjects na- 
turally and gracefully to Christ, he must seek 
his remedy in selecting such as are more evan- 
gelical. 
D. God puts peculiar honour on the preaching 
of Christ crucified,—A. philosopher may philoso- 
phise his hearers, but the preaching of Christ must 
convert them. John the Baptist will make his hear- 
ers tremble; but, if the least in the kingdom of 
heaven ts greater than he, \et him exhibit that 
culiar feature of his superiority—Jesus Christ. 
Men may preach Christ ignorantly, blunderingly, 
absurdly ; yet God will give it efficacy, because he 
is determined to magnify his own ordinance. , 
6. God seems, in the doctrine of the cross, to 
design the destruction of man’s pride.—Even the 
murderer and the adulterer sometimes become sub- 
jects of the grace of the gospel, because the mur- 
derer and adulterer are more easily convinced and 
humbled. But the man of virtue is seldom-reached, 
because the man of virtue disdains to descend. 
Remember me, saved a dying malefactor !—God, I 
thank thee, condemned a proud farisee! 

A FACT, AND SOME QUESTIONS. 


It is a fact, that from Genesis to Revelation, 
there is not recorded a single prayer to any saint; 
but there are many, very many, prayers to God, 
Query. How did this happen, if dt is the duty of « 
Christians to pray to saints? ° In the*Psalm $ 
example, where there are so many prayers to God, 
why is there no prayer to St. Moses, St. Abraham, — 
St. Joseph, St. Enoch, or any other saint? When’ 
Christ taught his disciples how to pray, why did he 
not teach them to pray to saintsand angels? When 
Paul and the other apostles exhorted Christians. to 
prayer, as they frequently did in their Epistles; 
how did it happen that they never once directed 
them to pray to saints, and especially to the Virgin 
Mary? And how did it happen that Mary, whois 
so prominently held up to view in Roman books as 
the ‘“* Queen of Heaven,” and as the author of so 
many blessings, is not once named in the Acts of 
the Apostles or in any of their Epistles? How 
is it that the Pope and his clergy have discovered 
so many methods of obtaining help from creatures, 
of which inspired men under both dispensations 
seein to have known nothing? And in short, how 
does it happen that the professing people of God 
are so often reproved for forsaking God and his 
worship, but are never charged with neglecting 
the saints? 

‘These are puzzling questions; and the impossi- 
bility of answering them convinces many, that Po- 
pery is a very different thing from Christianity. 
How mournfully true of man is that declaration of 
Solomon—* He hath sought out many inventions.” 
How fearfully does Popery resemble that supersti- 
tion mentioned by Paul, which “ worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator.” — Wes- 
tern Protestant. 


ROCK OF CALVARY. 


In F'leming’s Christology, it is stated that a De- 
ist visiting the sacred places of Palestine, was 
shown the clefts of Mount Calvary. Examining 
tiem narrowly and critically, he turned in amazé- 
inent to his fellow travellers, and said, “I have 
long been a student of nature, and I am sure these 
clefis and rents in this rock were never made by 
nature ordinary or earthquake; for by such a con- 
cussion the rocks must have split according to the 
veins, and where it was weakest in the adhesion 
of parts; for this,” said he, “J have observed to 
have been done in other rocks when separated or 
broken afler an earthquake; and reason tells me it. 
must always be so. But it is quite otherwise here ; 
for the rock is split athwart and cross the veins in 
a most strange and preternatural manner; and 
therefore, I thank God that I came hither to see 
the standing monument of a miraculous power by 
which God gives evidence to this day, of the 
divinity of Christ.” 

ESTEEM YOUR MINISTER, 

“ Know them which labour among you, and are 
over you tn the Lord, and esteem them very highl 
in love, for their work’s sake.” 1 Fhess. v. 12, 13, 

Where a minister is properly esteemed and loved, 
there will be the greatest deference for his opin- 
ions, the most delicate attention to his comfort, a 
scrupulous respect for his character. Some le 
treat their minister as if he could feel nothing but 
blows. They are rude and uncourteous. Instead 
of this, let him see the most studious and constant 
care to promote his happiness and usefulness.— 
When he is in sickness, visit him ; in trouble, sym- 
pathize with him; when absent from heme, take a 
kind interest in his family ; when he returns, greet 
him with a smile. Let him see that his prayers, 
}and solicitude, and sermons, render him dear to the 
hearts of his flock. It is astonishing what an in- 
fluence is sometimes produced upon a minister’s 
mind and comfort, even by the Jeast expression of 
his people’s regard.— Rev. J. A. James. 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


When a minister was spending a few weeks 
in Edinburgh, there came, on business, to the 
house a man of the world. He was introduced 
to the minister in the following manner. ‘This 
is an acquaintance of mine and I am sorry to 
add, though young and healthy, never attends 
public worship.’ ‘I am almost tempted to hope 
that you are bearing falsc witness against your 
neighbour ;’ replied the minister. ‘ By no means, 
said the man, ‘ for I always spend my Sunday in 
settling accounts.’ The minister replied, ‘ yon will 
find sir, that the day of judgment will be spent 


in the same manner. 
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ddveive.’ 


of They contain unanswersble truths. 


departed ; and it is to be ho 


Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 


“To Reapens.—We cannot refrain from direct- 
ing particular attention to the sensible essay of 
“ Custos,” and. the very stirring and animating @p- 


‘Fam you Tux Bitwo.—The Fair recently held 


iti Philadelphia to aid the funds of the Institution 
for the Blind, was conducted with great spirit and 


effect. -The profits were nearly fen thousand dol- 
lere—e' fact somewhat remarkable, considering the 


3 or Cowrnoversy.—We are accustomed to 
hear through the columns of a certa‘n portion of 
the religious press,-the most dolorous complaints 
of the evils of controversy. These proceed princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, from those who know the 
advantages of sowing tares when men sleep. Con- 
troversy has a happy tendency to defeat the success 
of those whose aim is to propagate error, and hence 
the greatest heretics are the most noisy in de- 


ploring the evils of controversy. This is an old: 


device, but it is resorted to with redoubled eager- 
ness, as the time for the meeting of the Assembly 
siches. A writer of this description has gain- 

ed access to the columns of the Pittsburg Christian 
Herald, and is most satisfactorily answered by ano- 


ther correspondent through the same medium. We 


have room only for one short extract from the an- 
swer. 


“It is asked again, “ Have any been prof.ted by 
these controversies?” If ‘SS.’ had been half awake, 
instead of asking this question, he would have told 
us in his article that thousands would have reason 
fo rejoice through eternity in consequence of these 
controversies.- He would have told us that they 
had heen the means of arousing the church from 
her slumbers before she was quite undone, and that 
is safe. Not healed. That 

ill require years, but her glory has not entirely 
ped when God has re- 

moved her dross and tin, that he will lift up her 
-head and make her a joy and rejoicing in the midst 
of us.. Who shall estimate the blessing conferred 
in this respect? Who shall calculate the value of 
that spirit of inquiry, which has been waked up 
throughout the church? The young men, on 
whose account ‘ 8.” is in such sore travail, lest in 
consequence of their simplicity, they should be de- 
ceived, by the ‘good words and fair speeches” of 
‘the enemy, have been led to search for truth as for 
hidden treasure, and are not now to be driven about 
“ by every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait to 
or is it the least of the good effects of 
the controversy referred to, that the aged and in- 
firm, who had well nigh fainted because of the ene- 
my, have had their spirits revived in seeing the 
‘church aroused to a sense of her danger, and about 
to return to the good old way. The language of 
Simeon, is in some sense theirs.” 


Co.ontzation.—The Rev. John B. Pinney, for- 
merly’ Governor of the colony at Liberia, Africa, 
who is now in this country recruiting his health, 
has been appointed Agent of the Pittsburg Coloni- 


j zation Society. 


The Rev. John J. Mathias, Pastor of Nazareth 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York, has 
been appointed governor of Bassa Cove in Liberia, 
and has signified his willingness to accept of the 
appointment. His wife, with perhaps one or two 
other white persons, expects to accompany him to 
his new field of iabour.. 


I Droprep THe Reins.—An individual, by the 

upsetting of his vehicle, was dashed with violence 
on the road, where he lay, for a considerable time, 
insensible. After he had recovered in a measure 
from the stunning effects of his fall, he explained 
the cause of the accident which had so nearly cost 
him his life, in these few words “I proprep THE 
reins.” His steed feeling himself freed from the 
usual restraints, had dashed off at a violent rate, 
and soon produced the catastrophe to which we 
have referred. I thought at the time, how im- 
portant it is in managing a horse to keep a firm 
hold of the reins; and from this I was naturally 
Jed to other reflections. 
_ Palernus was a man of fortune who had mar- 
ried in his youth, and was in the course of time 
surrounded by a large and interesting family. His 
children like all others of their age, claimed indul- 
gence, which the misjudging affection of their pa- 
rents most liberally granted. Years elapsed ; the 
daughters grew up in habits of extravagance and 
fashionable dissipation, and selected their partners 
for life from the frivolous circle in which they con- 
stantly moved, and were eventually disappointed 
and unhappy. The sons proceeded from idleness 
to vice; indulged their appetites without restraint ; 
impaired their health and reputation, and ultimately 
beggared their father. As I contemplated the 
dilapidated family, I could not but remark such 
are the effects of DROPPING THE REINS. 

Juvenis was a youth who had received a good 
education, and entered on the business of life with 
the fairest prospects of success. His position 


- threw him into the society of young men of loose 


morals, who rallied and bantered him on his puri- 
tanical preciseness ; at length he was enticed ; by 
a gradual descent he sank to the level of his 

vicious associates, and ultimately he became a 
worthless, degraded and despised wretch—a 
painful example of the danger of proprinc THE 
REINS. 

Maturus was a Christian who at the com- 
mencement of his career was zealous towards God, 
and circumspect in his own deportment. He pros- 
peréd. But temptations assailed him; the world 
inaidiously encroached on his affections ; secret 
prayer was gradually abandoned ; his family regu- 
lations became less strict; his public duties were 
neglected ; he was ejected from the Church, and 
avoided as an apostate, and all, because He HaD 
DROPPED THE REINS. 

- I knew a Church which once flourished in the 
truth and in every good word and work ; peace 
and purity prevailed through its borders ; its chil- 
dren were united in the bonds of faith, and religion 
prospered in their own hearts and was extended 
through their instrumentality; but a ehange occur- 
red. The Chureh became ambitious of numbers 
and influence; its doors were thrown wide open 
and multitudes, who had erred from the faith, en- 
tered; disturbances arose; discipline was relaxed 


server.of lagt week, we have s parable on the state 


| ther and more authentic parable :— 


and -others quadrangular implements. The per- 
sonalities improve not the decency of the perform- 
ance. We apprehend that Jotham has got hold 
of an apocryphal account of this matter, and we 
have therefore concluded to set him right, by ano- 


UNCLE PETER’S FARM. 


Uncle Peter was a substantial farmer who could 
trace back his lineage many centuries, and could 
reckon among his ancestors many of the most emi- 
nent farmers which ever cultivated the soil. To 
go no further back, he was accustomed to speak 
with great reverence of his forefathers in Palestine, 
who were deeply skilled in the arts of husbandry ; 
and who had left a voluminous treatise on the sub- 
ject, in which minute directions were given of the 
best modes of culture, the best implements to be 
employed, and of the most productive crops. It 
contained moreover, the most accurate rules for 
distinguishing between genuine and spurious grain, 
as well as a dissertation on the nature of soils. 
Uncle Peter before he concluded to emigrate to the 
wilds of America, had the opinions and directions 
of this book classified and arranged under distinct 
heads, for the purpose of easy reference, and had a 
copy of it placed in the hands of each of hia sons. 
He was induced to this measure, because the origi- | 
nal treatise of his forefathers had fallen into the hands 
of some men, who had given a very false account 
of its contents, and to counteract the evil effects of 
their misinterpretation, he prepared his epitome. 

On his arrival in America, he was much struck 
with the beauty, extent, and fertility of the 
land which invited cultivation, and he accordingly 
immediately set his sons to work. He used to 
say, that a good farmer should sow none but the { 
choicest seed, and that he should secure his crops 
by the best fencing. He required his sons to fol- 
low the directions laid down in his farming manu- 
al, that there might be uniformity of operation, and 
that the labourers might be prevented from en- 
croaching on each other’s field, and interfering with 
each other’s labour. Uncle Peter like a truly re- 
ligious husbandman, while he exacted of all under 
his control, the most diligent service, both in seed 
time and harvest, was accustomed to say: * Let us 
now fear the Lord our God that giveth rain, both 
the former and the latter, in his season, he reser- 
veth unto us the appointed weeks of harvest.”” In- 
deed if he had any one prominent characteristic, it 
was his dependence on the divine aid and blessing, 
and he would frequently quote a saying of one of 
his forefathers, ‘* Paul may plant, and Apollos may 
water, but God giveth the increase.”’ In the 
course of time, the extensive tract of country occu- 
pied by Uncle Peter and his sons, began to bud and 
blossom as the rose; and it was soon verified in 
his experience, that ‘the hand of the diligent ma- 
keth rich.”?’ He was accustomed also, to have his 
sons assemble together every year for the purpose 
of mutual consultation, and to give and receive in- 
formation respecting their various farms. It was 
delightful on these occasions, to witness the har- 
mony and brotherly love which prevailed, and Un- 
cle Peter’s eyes would glistem with tears of de- 
light. There’seemed to be but one mind respect- 
ing the nature of soils, the best crops, and the 
modes of farming ; and although the farms of some 
yielded only thirty-fold, while others yielded sixty, 
yet there was neither envy on the one side or boast- 
ing on the other. This happy state of things con- 
tinued, (with the exception of one temporary dis- 
turbance about the use of certain implements, ) for 
many years; and Uncle Peter was regarded as one 
of the most successful farmers in America. An 
unhappy change, however, occurred ; and it was 
in the following manner : 

A distant relation of Uncle Peter’s, had settled 
on a comparatively small farm in the Eastern 
part of the country; and in process of time, hie 
sons had increased so much in number, that 
they must needs emigrate or be idle. Between 
this distant relation and him, there was a cor- 
respondence commenced which resulted in over- 
tures, that, the sons of the former should occupy 
some of the waste lands of the latter, Uncle Peter 
furnishing them with the requisite means to com- 
mence business. Some of Uncle Peter’s sons pre- 
dicted evil from this arrangement, and even hinted 
that their father had been induced to enter into it, 
from a vain desire of being considered the richest 
and largest planter in the country. He, however, 
averred that he was actuated solely by a desire to 
redeem the waste lands, and to promote the com- 
fort of all around him. He, moreover, declared 
that he had good reason to be satisfied that his Eas- 
tern relations and his own sons would go on har- 
moniously, for he had compared his manual of 
farming with the one which they had adopted in 
Saybrook, and they were almost exactly alike in 
their views of husbandry. The eastern farmers, 
on the contrary, were delighted with the arrange; 
ment, as it materially improved their condition - 
and the first that settled gave such a glowing des- 
cription of their prosperity to those whom they had 
left behind, that their friends were very gencrally 
seized with the mania of emigration. Indeed to 
such a height did this feeling arise, that two large 
Societies were established among the eastern men, 
one to instruct young farmers, and the other to fur- 
nish them an outfit. It was soon discovered that 
the eastern farmers were not content with occupy- 
ing the waste lands, but being a shrewd and know- 
ing people, they thought thatif they got possession 
of farms already cultivated, it would save them a 
world of trouble. Accordingly they might be seen 
hanging about in all directions, watching for fa- 
vourable vacancies ; and no sooner did one of Un- 
cle Peter’s sons die or remove, but they, coming 
forward with Uncle Peter’s manual in their hand, 
and declaring that they believed it, and intended to 
be guided by its rules, were unsuspiciously put 
in possession. Some were led to suspect their 
intentions, but Uncle Peter’s good nature would not 
suffer him to think evil of their honesty, especially 
as they were always speaking well of themselves. 


In this way the eastern farmers became very nume- | guided by their farming manual. 
rous, and at Jast very troublesome ; so much 80 in- | never read it, and some said we never understood 
deed, that some of Uncle Peter’s sons, insisted that | it, and yet all of them very jocosely promised that 
there could be nosecurity for their property against | they would adopt the substance of the manual, that 
the grasping efforts of these strangers, unless the | is, they would light their pipes with the leaves, and | of 


They 


Their opinions 


One set forth the 


Some recommended the cutting down 


partake of the juice of the grape at their religious 
feasts. One of their farmers published a treatise 
on soils, in which he attempted to prove that every 
soil was as good as it could be by nature, but that 
somehow the weeds began to grow as soon as cul- 
tivation commenced. Another travelled over the 


country, telling the farmers wherever he went, that 


if they would just permit him to blow on their land, 
it would without any further labour, yield a spon- 
taneous crop. A very celebrated farmer who had 
come from the East, and who wasesteemed an ora- 


cle, informed the farmers, that he had made a very 


important discovery, to wit: that pure wheat disor- 


dered the digestion, and was very apt to produce 


nausea; and he had from his own practice disco- 
vered, that a mixture of one half wheat and one half 
tares, was both a more palatable and marketable 


commodity. The practice of mixing, thus recom. 


mended, became of course very popular. He also 


attempted to prove that the head of a thistle was as 
good food as the head of wheat, and was more at- 
tractive to the eye. 


The most remarkable of all 
these Eastern inventions however, was a pair of 
spectacles, which for their singular qualities, were 
much in demand, and almost every Eastern farmer 
supplied himself witha set. The bill of directions 
which accompanied them, set forth, that when pro- 
perly adjusted to the nose, the farmer was to look 
through the right-eye glass on his own Jands, and 
at once every thing would be magnified most pro- 
digiously and pleasingly, and every object would 
present the evidences of extreme fertility ; but ifon 
the contrary he should look through the left-eye 
glass on the farm of one of Uncle Peter’s 
sons, he would see nothing but sterility. This 
illusion was so gratifying that these farmers al- 
ways had their spectacles on, and it was amu- 
sing to hear their boasts, or their railings, as 
they had the right or left eye on the look out! 
Uncle Peter’s sons all this time stood in amaze; 
the current was against them ; the age, which was 
an age of improvement, was also against them, and 
some began to feel seriously ashamed of plodding 
on in the old way. To plough, sow, and reap, and 
then to leave the rest to heaven, seemed to have 
too much of the hum-drum method of olden times, 
and some few of them were so far carried away by 
the prevailing spirit, as to buy the patent sun- 
shine, and the glorifying spectacles. This how- 
ever was the case with but few. The majority 
remained firm in the old plan of farming; 
and especially as some of the more inquisitive 
among them had been examining the prevailing 
fashions of the times a little below the surface. 
They had discovered without the aid of spectacles, 
that most of the farms of these eastern men, whose 
fertility had been vaunted, were lying desolate or 
overrun with weeds; that the steam-plough had 
more puff than productiveness; that the artificial 
sun-shine was nothing more than moon-shine ; and 
that the great harvests of which they had heard 
such boastful accounts, and which had been pro- 
duced on the hot-house principle, had actually be- 
gun to rot before they had been stored in the barn. 


this state of things, and withal a little ashamed to 
he found associated with men who dealt in such 
quackeries, and accordingly determined to have an 
investigation of the matter. They felt that they 
had been too remiss, but still they-hoped to remedy 
existing evils. Several meetings of uncle Peter’s 
sons were held, and the whole matter was discus- 
sed. ‘They Joudly condemned the mixing of spuri- 
ous with genuine grain, and they equally condemn- 
ed the new fangled instruments of husbandry. 


At one of these large meetings, where they had 
the power, they were advised to settle the matter at 
once by abrogating the agreement with the eastern 
farmers, but a very unaccountable panic seized on 
some of them who saw, or fancied they saw, a lion 
in the way, and the happy opportunity was lost. 
This meeting ended just where it began. On the 
following year another was called, but in the mean 
time the projectors of new inventions became alarm- 
ed in theirturn; heralds were sent through the land, 


who threatened some of the farmers, that if they fail- 


ed to attend the great assembly, their farms should be 
taken from them, and at the same time offering to pay 
the expenses of their travel to and fro; farms also 
were split ap so as to have more tenants than 
one, who should have a right to a seat in the said 
assembly; and withal the ranks were filled up 
with fresh emigrants from the east. At length 
the time arrived and the meeting was convened, 
but Uncle Peter found to his sorrow that he had 
a people to deal with of inventive genius, and 
when he got to the great council-house, he found 
that they had occupied most of the seats. He 
soon found too that they were amazingly altered in 
their tone; once they had seemed quite friendly 


and peaceful, but they had now their spectacles 
on, and they had become proud and boastful. 
They seemed right heartily amused at the credu- 
lity of Uncle Peter’s sons, who had ever supposed 
that they were serious in their professions of being 


Some said we 


Uncle Peter was 


Uncle Peter’s sons became thoroughly alarmed at || 


not be prevailed on to adopt the measure. 


original agreement should be abandoned ; but al-| strap their razors on the cover. ) 
though this was clearly proved, their brethren could | never good at taking a joke, as he was a grave sort 
At | of personage, and he accordingly requested these 
length, however, complaints came to Uncle Peter | distant relations of his, who had been so false to 


Anoruen Pinastz.—Io the Philadelphia Ob- | secret manner, tares were strewed over their wheat | through any other agents, than those whom they 
, | ‘fields, by which their harveste were ruined. . Be-| might appoint, they would certainly turn him and 
of the Charch, written with: some wit, (which, by | sides this, it soon became evident that these East- | his sons out of doors. Uncle Peter was grieved 
the way, is-a rare commodity with those who trav- | ern farmers had never cordially adopted Uncle Pe-{ at this display of ingratitude, but withal he ac- 
el by that conveyance,) and in which, the troubles { ter’s manual, and that their own manual had long knowledged that he deserved it for not arresting 
on unele Peter’s farm (the Presbyterian Church) | since become obsolete. Every one claimed the the evil while he had the power. He has accord- 
are attributed to a difference among the workmen, | right of farming according to their own fashion, and | ingly called another meeting of his sons, and he 
some of whom insisted on employing triangular, | as they had always been characterized by their love | has been heard to say, that rather than live asso-| remember, that in our last we endeavoured to 
thers for notions, they pretended to have made some cap- | ciated with euch men any longer, he will sacrifice | show, that the Convention is the only measure 
ital improvements in cultivating the soil. 
openly declared that Uncle Peter’s manual might | ‘has led me into a snare; much of my extensive 
have answered well enough for the soil of Pales- | farm is in the possession of strangers, who, al- 
tine some eighteen hundred years ago, but it was | though adopted into my family, are enemies to my 
utterly out of place in America. : 
and improvements were diffused through the coun- | the improvement of my property, will, in all like- 
try by means of books and agricultural journals ; | lihood, fall into their hands; but with the remain- 
and a strange jumble it was. 
merits of ass!f-moving plough; another applied for | ed sons, and with a good conscience, I may yet |to be impracticab 
a patent for making artificial sun-shine in a cloudy | expect the blessing of God on my labours, although 
day ; another pretended to have discovered a meth- | [ may have to conduct them on a smaller scale.” 

od of making grain grow without rain from heav- 

en; but the most vaunted discovery, was a hot- | 
house, which would bring plants to maturity In a) nq fanatical individual may be found in another 
few hours. 
of apple orchards, for fear the cattle would get tip- 
sy with the alcohol that had been detected in the 
fruit; and others exterminated their grape vines, 
for fear the farmers, like those in olden time, should 


most of his property. “My credulity,”’ says he, 


peace; all the funds which I had accumulated for 


ing part of my farm, with many faithful and attach- 


Burcuarp.—A true account of this extravagant 


column. Will our readers believe that this man is 
tolerated in the Presbyterian Church? Yet such 
is the fact. The defences of our Zion are thrown 
down, and the greatest excesses in fanaticism and 
heresy may expect a shelter, from the men who 
dictated the law to our Church in Pittsburgh last 
May. The Christian Intelligencer gives the fol- 
lowing additional particulars of the same man, 
whose skil] in revivals is applauded by the New- 
schoo] press. 


“In describing the principalities and powers 
against which he and Mrs. B. are wrestling, he 
said, ‘When I went to Poughkeepsie, J had all 
hell against me. J built an entrenchment the 
whole length of the town, for I knew we had to 
fight all hell! And now J tell you, that this little 
church have got to help me in New York, for in 
this great and wicked city we have to wrestle with 
all hell, and in this we conflict, if you do 
not throw all hell, why all hell will throw you!! 
And again, on another occasion, speaking of the 
opposition he had to encounter, and the hardness 
of sinners’ hearts, he said: ‘Jt beats all hell!’ 
How awfully irreverent is such language, and yet 
nothing could exceed the vehemence of gesture 
and grimace with which these and similar sen- 
tences were uttered. 7 

“ Mr. B. very often takes occasion to vindicate 
his own violence, and answer the objections to his 
extravagant menaces, and he usually does this by 
reprobating the opinions and practice of other 
ministers and Christians, whom he grievously mis- 
represents. A single example of this may suffice, 
though a great number might be given. 

‘In one of his sermons he said, ‘ When I used 
to see through other men’s spectacles, and those of 
Doctors of Divinity too, [ used to tell sinners when 
they inquired the way of salvation, to go and pray 
three times a day for three weeks! And in former 
times, we used to think if twelve or fourteen per- 
sons were converted ina church in a single year, 
it wasa great revival. But now we think noth- 
ing of having one hundred converted in twenty 
minutes! The truth is, we used to travel in the 
old line, but now you know there are great im- 
provements by steamboats and railroads,’ &c. 
And then he went on to explain ‘his steamboat 
and railrvuad process,’ which is to convert the 
world. 

“ At another time, in giving an account of one 
of his revivals, he said, ‘J made them all swear 
upon the holy cup to be for Christ!’ (alluding to 
the sacramental service held with a hundred or 
more new converts).” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An Analysis of the Derivative words in the 
English Language, or a Key to their precise analy- 
tical definitions by prefixes and suffixes, &c. By 
Salem Town, A. M. New York, Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1836, 12mo. pp. 164. 

This little work furnishes to the English 
Student a very efficient aid in investigating the 
structure of his own language, in tracing words 
through their various formations, and by an accu- 
rate knowledge of analysis, to appreciate their full 
force and signification. Mr. Town has made dili- 
gent research, and appears to have accomplished 
his work thoroughly. A careful study of his me- 
thod will enable the pupil after he has acquired a 
knowledge of the prefixes and suffixes, to construct 
the derivative forms from the primitive words, and 
to use tlese words with propriety in composition. 
In a word, no person can become accurately 
acquainted with the English language who does 
not according to the plan of this work, learn to 
apply the principles of analysis and synthesis. 


The contents of this number are generally good, but 
the leading article as we esteem it, on Voluntary 
Associations, is a masterly exhibition of the dan- 
gers which threaten the church from what may be 
called the spirit of the age. 


Fourth Experiment of Living. Living without 
means. A little tract illustrative of what may be 
called, living by one’s wits. 

Robert Carter of New York, has republished a 
very excellent little treatise on the rights of Infants 
to Christian Baptism, by the Rev. David Bost- 
wick, minister of the first Presbyterian Church, 
New York, from the year 1756 to 1763. Like 
good wine, this little work has lost none of its 
excellence by age. 


he Sixth Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia, have published a well written and affectionate 
Pastoral letter, transmitted to them by their Pastor 
the Rev. S. G. Winchester, from ‘Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama, whither he had gone for the improvement 
of his health. 
The same Church have also published a well 
constructed and appropriate Sermon on the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, by the Rev. Patrick J. 
Sparrow, preached while the author was acting 
as an occasional supply for the Church, daring 
the absence of their Pastor, 


| For the Presbyterian. 
DISCLAIMER. 


Mr. Editor,—In the speech of Mr. John N. 
Lewis of the Presbytery of Columbia, delivered in 
the General Assembly, on the appeal of the Rev. 
Albert Barnes—as that speech is reported in the 
Presbyterian of the 30th July last, the following 
words occur: “As it respected the persons from 
the Associate Reformed Church, who had come into 
the Presbyterian Church, all their influence had 
been exerted to stir up discord in the Church.” 
Sir, this isa sweeping and grievous charge, and 
were it true the seal of the Churches reprobation 
— be set upon these “ persons,” so unworthy 

ping recognized as brethren. But as one of the 
“‘ persons” implicated, I feel myself constrained to 
repel the charge; and I denounce it therefore, as 
unfounded and slanderous. I should not have no- 
ticed the charge in this way, had it been in my 
wer to have adverted to it on the floor of the As- 


and error was tolerated ; until that fair Church was | from every quarter, detailing the boldness, ‘inso- | their promises, to leave his house, and not any lon-| sembly. But as it appears to have been tolerated 


thrown into inextricable strife and confusion, and 


lence, and innovations of these strangers. 


One | ger to encroach on his territory. 


But to the utter 


Ichabod was inscribed on her institutions ; and as complained that he had been cheated out of his | surprise of the old gentleman he was told, that if 
_ the seene of disorder struck upon my pained vision, | farm; another, that his crops had been trampled | he did uot refrain from exercising authority and 


I mournfully exclaimed, so much for DROPPING 
JHE REINS. 


down; another, that his fences had been over-|i 
thrown ; and most of all complained, that in some !tempted to buy foreign farms, or to operate 


nterfering with them; and, especially, if he at- 


by the Moderator of the last Assembly, and as I 
have not been delegated to attend the next, I have 
deemed it my duty to request, that you will give 


this communication a place in your paper. 
_ JAMES LAURIE. 
Washington, D. C. April 8, 1837. 


The Literary and Theological Review for March. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ALL ORTHODOX MODERATE MEN SHOULD 
‘ SUPPORT THE CONVENTION. | 

No. V. 
Dear Brethren:—Presuming that, by this time, 


we have become sufficiently familiar; I will ven- 


ture, as an old acquaintance, to dispense with cere- 
mony and at once to business. You may 


which can, by the divine blessing, prevent the ne- 
cessity of division, by securing, constitutionally, 
the removal or abatement of existing evils. e 
shall now attempt to show that, 
V. Should reform be found to be impracticable, 
then, as division will be inevitable and imperative, 
the Convention will be highly important as the best 
means for effecting a separation in the wisest and 
most profitable manner. 
1. As it is quite — that reform may be found 
e, it is the dictate of prudence 
and duty to be ig ote for such an issue. It is 
still our confident belief, that the majority of the 


| Church is sound in the faith—that if a thorough 


union could be effected and a universal and hearty 
co-operation elicited, between the orthodox mode- 
rate men and the Old-school, that reform would 
not only be practicable, but. comparatively easy— 
that such united action will be secured in the next 
Assembly—and that the result will be decidedly 
auspicious to the cause of truth and order. Still 
there is ground for apprehension !—arising, in 
part, from the known activity and artfulness of the 
New-school, and the difficulty of procuring a full 
representation from the orthodox part of the Church, 
the greater portion of which is far removed fiom 
the seat of the Assembly. Now, when interests of 
such stupendous magnitude are involved—when 
blessings so extensive and precious are to be se- 
cured—and evils so numerous, vast, and durable 
are to be prevented—surely it is our imperative 
duty and inestimable privilege to guard against 
even the bare possibility of danger so pregnant! 
“A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self: but the simple pass on and are punished.” 

2. If reform should be found to be impracticable, 
then will division be inevitable and obligatory. 

In our last we had occasion to declare the fact, 
that the Old-school will inevitably secede, unless 
reform be effected; and we repeat the declaration 
with increased assurance. And would not division, 
under such circumstances, be both justifiable and 
obligatory? It is our deliberate judgment that it 
would. 

It is admitted that a minority ought not to se- 
cede on trivial grounds. It is not every slight de- 
gree of error or disorder—nor the accidental and 
temporary ascendency even of the most corrupt 
and destructive party imaginable, that would jus- 
tify secession. Neither can it be justified until 
every constitutional remedy has been faithfully and 
perseveringly tried in vain—until every exertion 
has been made to reform the Church without ef- 
fect—until a sufficient time has elapsed to form a 
clear, certain, indubitable judgment as to the im- 
possibility of reformation and the permanent estab- 
lishment of error and corruption—until, in fine, 
every rational ground of hope is extinguished and 
there is the most certain and undeniable proof, that 
the majority is not only intolerably corrupt, but in- 
curably so. Then secession is not merely allowa- 
ble—it is imperative ! : 

But how would the case stand, if reform should 
be found to be impracticable in the next Genera] As- 
sembly? Are not thg errors and disorders complained 
of extreme! Have not the most diligent and per- 
severing efforts been made to correct them in a 
constitutional manner, hitherto in vain? Have 
not these evils been increasing with fearful ra- 
pidity and effect? And if, after the develop- 
inents of the last Assembly, and the subsequent 
efforts and measures of the friends of truth, reform 
should be still attempted without success !—we put 
it to the conscience of every man, whether all ra- 
tional hope of reformation would not then be 
crushed—and whether it would not, in such cir- 
— be both our privilege and duty to se- 
cede? 

As to the opinion that secession will not be jus- 
tifiable, until the corrupt majority shal] formally 
alter our public standards, however highly we may 
respect and personally love the source from whence 
it has been suggested, we feel conscientiously 
bound to express our entire dissent from it, as 
wrong in principle and ruinous in effect. Yea, 
from the known principles and admired spirit of 
him who is supposed to have recently re-announced 
it, we confidently believe that, should he be sub- 
jected (which may Heaven forefend,) to its inevit- 
able consequences, in the event of its legitimate 
experiment, he would be among the first to reject 
it, as intolerable and mortal! What! obliged, un- 
til then, to be subjected to the insolent, inexorable, 
despotic domination of a New-schouvl Assembly ! 
Compelled to remain—bound hand and foot—to 
witness the gradual extinction of truth, and the 
rapid progress of heresy and defection!—To see 
the perversion or suppression of our Boards of 
Education and Missions!—the ejection of our 
venerable and beloved theological Professors !— 
What! obliged still to remain, though thwarted, 
crippled, and obstructed in all our efforts to edify 
‘the Church or to evangelize the world!! God for- 
bid that orthodox Presbyterians should ever become 
such a spectacle to angels and men !—and with the 
principles, the integrity, the invincible courage of 
their fathers, they never will—they never can! 

We have so much confidence in the integrity, 
the piety, the manly spirit of those who have ex- 
pressed the opinion just dissented from, that we can- 
not imagine that they anticipate the consequences, 
upon its trial, which we regard as inevitable. 
They must expect, even though reform should be 
for the present impracticable, that at some future 
day existing evils will be corrected or abated. And 
yet with their knowledge, experience, and penetra- 
tion, it is truly surprising that such anticipations 
should be, for one moment, indulged? Why, is it 
not among the most certain and impressive of the 
lessons which history and observation teaches, that 
error has no redeeming power—that its natural 
and inevitable tendency is to greater and still 
greater defection? Besides, look at their party 
orgapization—their vast numbers—their immense 
wealth—their cunningly devised and astonishingly 
efficient machinery for the production of ministers 
and their pecuniary support :—look at their steady 
and rapid growth, even while as yet in a minority ; 
—contemplate the advances which they have made 
in error, while as yet under fear and restraint— 
and what ground is there for hope in the future? 
Will you remonstrate against their innovations and 
errors? They will laugh you, ye “dotards,” to 
scorn, and glory in “the march of mind” and the 
sublime discoveries of “the nineteenth century !” 
Will you protest against injustice and oppression ? 
They will answer you imperiously—* the thing is 
to be decided by votes”—*“ the minority must, of 
course, submit to the majority!” Will you adjure 
them by the command of your dying Saviour and 
by the wants and woes of a perishing race, to per- 
mit you, as a Church, to propagate the Gospel ? 
They will unblushingly deny that the Constitution 
confers any such power or privilege, or that the 
organization of the Presbyterian Church is adapted 
to any such purpose! If you arraign any of them 
for heresies the most palpable and dangerous, they 
will triumphantly “deliver their dear brethren 
from such cruel persecutors,” and remind you that, 
“ the question now is, whether you yourselves are 
to be any longer tolerated!” If you express your 
honest indignation at the avowal of errors the most 
grossly inconsistent with our public standards, they 
will assure you, en masse, that they not only retain 
unaltered the Confession of Faith, but personally 
believe it, ex animo—according to “ the adopting 
act” and the now “ prevalent interpretation ! !!” 
No, no; to be subjected to the inexorable will of 
such a party—to be the victims of such a spirit— 
to be identified any longer, in any sense, with 
such corruption and infamous duplicity, would be 
more than our hearts could brook or our consci- 
ences endure! If reform is not effected, we wii!l, 
we ought, we must secede. Qn those who have 
sundered the bonds of unity—who, by their here- 
sies and anti-Presbyterian policy, have destrayed 
all real sympathy and Christian fellowship—on 
them, be the enormous crime of schism. We are 
now, to all intents and purposes—save everlasting 


tion—in character and spirit—in interest and aim! 


And they who bave divided us thus in fact, are 
the real schismatics—who shall be bound over to 
the day of judgment to answer for their conspirac 
and treason against the integrity of the Chure 
and the authority of her august Head! And if 


we cannot heal this schism, already created, by 
reformation, let us not hesitate to act upon the 
principles of the glorious reformers, or rather, 
upon the imperative injunctions of inspiration it- 
self. Let us “come out from among them and be 
separate” —and let such as will not be reformed, be 
to us as “heathen men and publicans,” 

True, the separation would be, in some respects, 
painful. But great as the evils of separation 
might be, they could not equal thuse which would 
undoubtedly be inflicted on us, should we remain— 
nor would they bear any proportion to those bless- 
ings which we might reasonably expect, in the 
event of our secession. Our fathers deprecated 
the evils of separation from the mother country, 
and laboured Jong and faithfully to avert its neces- 
sity. But when they were thoroughly convinced 
that reform was impracticable, though they depre- 
cated the horrors of war, yet they heroically en- 
dured them, that they might preserve inviolate 
their sacred rights and inalienable privileges—and 


though they suffered much and Jong, yet they 


were at last triumphant; and behold now the 
fruits, under God, of their sagacity, self-sacrifice, 
and valour, in our own thrice blessed republic ! 
But, after all, are not the fears of some unduly 
magnified? Would the evils of division be felt so 
severely by the orthodox? We think not. They 
are united in principle, in order, and in sympathy. 
They have their creed in the Confession of Faith— 
their views of order in the Form of Government. 
They have their Education and Missions Boards, 
and would be able, «* the very outset, to enter inte 
the service of the Master with perfect harmeny 
‘and concentrated energy. They would have the 
presence of the God of truth and his crowning 
benediction on their work. O how peaceful, how 
edifying, how useful might not such a pure and 
united body be! 

The New-school, on the contrary, would have 
nothing tobind them permanently together. ‘Though 
now acting in concert and with prodigious efficiency, 
yet it is only from the instinct of self-preservation, 
and their universal] hostility to their common ad- 
versaries. They have, as a party, within them- 
selves the seeds of inevitable discord and death. 
As soon as they are separated from the orthodox, 
the strite of conflicting opinions and interests will 
commence, and the result must be anarchy and 
ruin. Besides, take away from them the moral in- 
fluence of the orthodox, and their credit will soon 
be irretrievably lost. As it is, the religious public 
are growing more and more suspicious of them, 
and, in such an event, they would cease to have 
any confidence in them as “ evangelical” ministers 
or Christians. No wonder, therefore, they dread 
division—for it is to them, as a party, an evident 
token of certain and speedy destruction! This 
would be, however, to every sincere friend of truth, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished and prayed for. 

3. If division should take place, as it un- 
doubtedly will if reform be not effected, is it not 
of prime importance to all orthodox moderate men, 
that it should be accomplished in the wisest and 
most profitable manner? 2 

Some have indeed spoken as though they were 
not to be directly and materially affected, by the 
manner in which the Old-school should secede or 
the principles by which, as a seceding body, they 
should be governed; because, say they, if there 
must be division, then will we go with neither of 
the extremes, but form ourselves into a middle or 
third division. Now, suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the formation of such a middle party is 
practicable—yet is it necessary, expedient, or de- 
sirable? Ido not appeal to men claiming the name 
and assuming the character of moderate men, 
whose sympathies are well known to be with the 
anti-Presbyterian party, and who are justly sus- 
pected of being themselves affected with the pre- 
vailing defection. I appeal to orthodox moderate 
men and ask them, if it be desirable and proper to 
form a separate organization from their Old-school 
brethren? Do they not agree with-each other in 
doctrinal sentiment and ecclesiastical order? Are 
txey not really one in heart and sympathy? True, 
there have been, heretofore, some differences res- 
pecting policy—but are they not rapidly approxi- 
mating in this respect,and would not all remaining 
differences be removed, when separated from those 
who have been their occasion ? 

The truth is, however, that the formation of 
such a middle party is now impracticable. The 
developments which have been made of the real 
character and designs of the New-school, have 
convinced all truly orthodox men of their gross 
defection and treasonable plans, and have gone far 
to persuade them, that the general policy of the 
Old-school has been characterized, not only by 
commendable zeal, but also by great sagacity and 
prudence. Yea, some of the most intelligent and 
influential of the moderate party, have now not 
merely identified themselves fully with the present 
policy of the Old-school, but they have publicly 
acknowledged their regret, that they had not 
united more perfectly with their brethren in their 
past exertions to save the Church from its present 
peril! Besides, our Southern brethren, who chiefly 
constituted the orthodox moderate party in the 
Church, are now thoroughly convinced of the er- 
rors of the New-school—heartily disgusted with 
their duplicity—and indignant at their officious 
and intolerable interference with their domestic 
and extensive affairs. Well do they now know, 
that Abolitionism is not only identified with the 
heterodox, as a party, but that they have pressed — 
the subject of Abolition in the General Assembly | 
to force the Southern orthodox members into the 
formation of a third division, in order that they 
might the more easily conquer those who re- 
mained! And have not some New-lights, now 
living in the South, urged, vehemently, their 
Southern friends to secede, on the question of sla- 
very, in order to forward the views of their North- 
ern ecclesiastical co-traitors! But while the South 
has spirit, she has also intelligence and self-com-: 
mand. Understanding her true policy, she wilk 
heartily unite with her natural ally against the 
common foe. Indeed, if any reliance can be placed 
in the judgment of intelligent and influential. 
Southern men, there has been a prodigious re- 
action, since the last Assembly, throughout the. 
whole Southern portion of our Zion, and that at 
least the great mass of the orthodox moderate men, 
are now ready to act harmoniously and energeti- 
cally with their Old-school brethren. 

Some few, there might be, who would still stand 
aloof—but they would soon find it to be both their 
duty and choice to seek admission into the great 
orthodox Presbyterian denomination. 

Now, if you, as orthodox moderate men, will 
feel it to be your choice and duty to unite with 
the Old-school in the event of their secession, how 
important, to you, will be the manner in which the 
division is made and the principles by which the 
seceding party shall be governed! Surely great 
deliberation and wisdom are here in demand! 
Surely the Convention, in that emergency, will be 
invaluable—as affording an opportunity for mutual 
consultation and harmonious action! This is so 
obvious, that you have but to look at it, to be con- - 
vinced—so urgently important, that the more you 
reflect upon it, the more sensibly will you feel its 
influence. 
To conclude: Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist among orthodox men, respecting either 
the necessity of division or the manner in which it 
should, if unavoidable, be accomplished, fet all 
unite in the effort at reform. We all agree that 
reformation is expedient and obligatory, if it can 
be effected—then let us act as with one heart and 
mind in making this last attempt! Great would 
be the responsibility of those who should divide 
the orthodox forces (if it indeed be now possible to. 
do so) in this final, decisive struggle! T'nE crisis 
H4S NOW, IN VERITY, ARRIVED—and the orthodox 
MUST be united in the effort at reform or the 
Church will be betrayed forever into the hands of 
her despoilers! With such united and energetic 
action, the Church may yet be preserved in its 
unity—restored to its former purity and peace, and 
our institutions perpetuated with increasing effi- 
ciency and usefulness. Without such united and 
earnest effort, we abandon the existing Church as 
irremediably lost and ruined, and consider the-se- 


strife—a divided Church. We differ in doctrine | cession of the truly orthodox as inevitable and im- 
and in ecclesiastical order—in principle and ac- | perative. 


Let us then, “wiTH ONE HEART, FLY TO THE 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. | 
REV. MR. BURCHARD. ~ | 
A Letter to the Editor. 


My Dear Sir—When I met with you in Warren 
street I had so many things to hear and say, that I 


‘gort, as far as I could judge from deportment and | to the party, and the very elements of its existence. | ‘¥° * 

dress. At intervals one could hear from one or} The contemplated separation would wound them in ars te deeiieea ne Monk, and as tien the others we have been unable to learn. letters giving aecounts of demonstration of great joy do  Evansburg, per do 

both of the doors on the sides of the pulpit, the sub-| a vital point—influence. Separated from the host, Treasurer to deposit weekly the public money. All| Wheat Fly—It is said that one bushel of unslacked for the deliverance of Santa Anna, were received by o ae ope in pert, per do 
im. o North Bank, per 


even finical. 


ner, with the air which you have often witnessed 
in those ~stage-struck journeymen who establish 
Thespian Societies. After singing, which was well 

rformed, and some excéedingly stupid remarks 

2n the bigger and drowsier of the pair, a scene 
was exhibited which precluded every feeling of 
religious awe. I had endeavoured to encourage 
a respectful demeanour, and even a sentiment of 
solemnity; but this farce disturbed my factiti- 
ous sobriety. I oscillated between indignation 
and disgust. The reverend leader intimated in 
terms which I do not remember, that the season 
had arrived, at which topics for intercessory prayer 
might be propounded. Auctioneer-like he then 
received bids, from al] parts of the house. Some 
of them were on slips of paper, and others were 
bellowed or squeaked forth, by men, women, and 
girls, from their respective places. Not having 
enumerated them, [ may perhaps set them down 
safely at twenty. Their contents were mostly in- 
nocently impertinent; proposing prayer for such 
and such churches, or individuals, or for such a 


man’s wife; or that “Christians might feel the | 


duty of doing the hull will of God.” Mr. Burchard 
repeated such of them as. were inaudible to the 


assembly. How long this might have lasted, I} 


know not, but at length a stout gentleman rose, 
and with a British accent said, “ I propose that God 
be implored to open the eyes of all deluded and 
fanatical persons, and to show them the difference 
between the religion of God and the religion of 
men.” Mr. Burchard seemed to know what was 
coming, for he began to pray, almost assoon as 
this irrelevant petition began to be proffered. 
Paper would fail me in characterizing the ser- 
mon. It was from the third verse of Obadiah, Ist 
clause. No es Eee occurs to my mind 


as having been uttered; but.the whole perform- 


ance was an humbling display of irreverence, ap- 
hing to impiety; of illustration so low as to 
worthy only of the kennel of slang phrases; and 
of action, that for vulgar parade, vaunting of the 
person, and maudlin flexion of voice and limb, sur- 
passed all [ ever conceived of before. It was a sacred 
travestie. There were andeniable marks of clever- 
ness and talent, but it was the art of a religious 
demagogue, and the acting of a capital player of 
low-comedy attempting to stalk in the buskin. 
The animation was such as I could expect from a 
violent stimulant. The whole mein of the preacher 
‘was peacock-like and hypocritical. You will agree 
with me, that the mobbish assemblage, which is 
gathered by Mr. and: Mrs. Burchard, is not likely. 
to be led to any just conception of true Chris- 
tianity. The infidels and lazzaroni, who form a 
goodly part of the auditory, appear to be much the 
same who frequented the same house in its quon- 
dam state. 

All the forebodings of sober Presbyterians con- 
cerning the effects of new measures are already 
realized. 

No serious man can doubt as to the imperative 
duty of exposing and condemning these fantastic 
carcatures of the Gospel. 


COMMON CITADEL, AND MERGING Ald SMALLER Dir- | ler’s resolution. ok at the 
FERENOES IN THE GREAT OCCASION, PRESENT BUT | facts. the 

ONS: ARRAY THROVOHOUT ALi, OUR BORDERS.” Let | Philadelphia was di 
our metto bo—“UNITED WE STAND, DI-| that 8S 
VIDED WE’ FALL:”—our irrevocable watch-| upon 
word—* REFORM IF POSSIBLE; DIVISION mere ex 
AS ITS CERTAIN AND IMPERATIVE AL.-| tion to a book, the Sy phe was Com | Warren, Moderator of the last meeting. 


The case so far as.it 


was therefore clearly in the house. Yet 
t resolution which wasa distinct matter, a 
ion of the Assembly’s views in rela- 


mandéd into silence! A majority was thus secured 
which endorsed every part of the Notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans. Many facts might be added, 
but the above are sufficient to show that if error 
shall obtain the ascendency in the Presbyterian 
body—truth and its advocates may expect very 
little favour. The vituperations, and reproaches, 
the hard names and harder es, now so abun- 
dantly bestowed upon us our measures of re- 


schisms, upon themselves. must lie the charge. 
They have “caused divisions among us.” If we 
‘‘mark and avoid them,” we but obey an inspired 
injunction. The memorable separation from the 
church of Scotland, which began with less than 


that no sound Presbyterian will allow himself to be 
deterred from his duty by the sound of an ugly 
term. 


It may be that the Lord will look upon our afflic- 
tion and restore us, without the painful resort to 
which we seem to be driven.. But so far as the 
past can guide our view of the future, we see 
scarcely a gleam of hope for the church as it is now 
constituted. In the present aspect of our affairs, it 
is surely neither our “ wisdom to hold our peace” 
nor our “strength to sit still.” Let every real 
friend of Presbyterianism, every friend of truth and 

order, stand for the defence and confirmation of the 
Gospel. Let him prepare to meet a crisis which 
he cannot avert, by a mistaken “ passivity,” and 
which will surely “ work for good” in the re- 
sult to those who meet it in the spirit of faith and 
prayer. Cusros. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
No. IV. 


VI. The last cause I shall mention, that has pro- 
duced its effects of evil to our Zion, is a wor. ly 
spirit both in the members and ministry of our 
Church. The idolatry of money is the prevailing 
sin of the American people ; and the facilities for 
accumulating it have become so great, as to entice 
our population, not only in hundreds, but in thou- 
sands, to embark in its pursuit. This mania, we 
are told from an authentic source, has actually 
seized the ministry in some instances; and they 
are feund as pt af interested in the stocks and 
speculations of the day, as any Broker in Wall 
street, or the Exchange. It might have been ex- 
pected, therefore, that when the ministry worship 
inammon, the private members of the Church would 
also bend the knee. It must be obvious, that just 
in proportion as the love of the world takes posses- 
sion of a man’s heart, his spirituality cools and de- 
generates into formality ; for it is written “ ye can- 
not serve Godand Mammon.” Tothe fact, that we 
are so immersed in the affairs of this present evil 
world, must be attributed that other humiliating fact, 
that we are doing so little for the salvation of the 
heathen compared to what we ought. Our people do 
not appreciate their own religious privileges enough 
to feel properly for the destitute nations. We areac- 
tually surfeited with the means of grace. In cities, 
especially, there is no day in the whole week but 
what affords bread to the Christian that is hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness; and as the 
full soul loatheth the honey comb, it has often oc- 
curred to the writer, that if the times of trial and 
persecution that sanctified the Waldenses were to 
come upon our church, we should feel much more 
for ourselves and much more for those who know 
not God. There is now no mark of distinction 
whatever, between professors of religion and the 
men of this world, save in the fact, that the one 


PRESBYTERY-OF LOUISIANA. 


of Extract tes of 
of, Every member from held ot March 
A , 


15th, 1837 


2 Presbytery met according to adjournment, and 


opened by a sermon the Rev. John B. 

The Rev. A. H n was chosen Moderator, 
and the Rev. J. B. Warren, Clerk. | 

Rev. James Smylie, was elected commissioner to 
the General Assembly, and 

Rev. A. B. Lawrence, his Alternate. 

Mr. Nathaniel Smylie, Ruling Elder, was elected 
Commissioner, and 

Mr. Isaac Stanwood, his Alternate. 

Resolved, That our Commissioners to the Gene- 


morning, at nine o’clock, they came into court and said 


= = 
Match— There is to be grand ploughing tress and alarm ; and, although it does not that ARD 
match, on the farm of Gen. J. Johnson, of Wallabout, any very decisive amendment can be esta | rt OF EDUCATION 
near the Williamsburg ferry, Long Island, on Friday, | there are some ptoms of an improved feeling, ef money received fem the 28h Feb. 
28th inst., at Le’clockeP. M. to test the various ploughs which cannot fail to bave an effect upon the m a oe Slet March, 1837, inclusive: — ‘ 
in the possession of the American Institute. and may in some degree, help to restore confidence, | Presb. cb. Boundbreok, N.J. (Rev. Mr- Rogers) 
Triet Rathbun —This case was committed to the Rev. McClesky, Presh. ch. Pa. per Rev. 
ing, t| Faminein Shetland Islands.—From a anyg, 
jury on Monday evening, the 3d inst., on the nex ion of a deficiency of the necessaries of life in the | 1st Presb. ¢h. Baltimore, (Rev. Mr. Bacduel per 


they could not agree. Atthe request of the judge they 
a retired, but soon after returned with the same 
report, and were discharged. Of course there must be 
a new trial. It is reported that when the jury first 
came in, 7 were for acquittal and 6 for conviction ; and 
that on their second in, the numbers were, 9 
for acquittal and 3 for conviction. 

Battle with the Creek Indians.--The Columbus (Geo.) 
Inquirerof March 30, says :—lIntelligence was brought 


ppowm iry, 
on their report it has been ascertained that ‘Thai. | 


tants of fourteen parishes, numbering about 30,000, | Preb. ch. Knightstown, Indiana. per dev 
i i potatoes, | Daniel Oakley, Briek ch. N. Y. per do. 
Mrs. R. Olmstead, Ruane sireet ch. ig 


In the island of Skye also, in addition to the defi. The 


have the means of sustenance, in grain and 
for not more than four months. 


ciency of food, in consequence of the unfavourable 


2d Preb. ch. Baltimere, 
3d do. 


and | Dr. William Tate, Kaightstewn, Indiana, per 


Rev. F. McFarland, and Rev. 
Rev. F. McFariand. 


do. 
R. Lee, Scotch Presb. ch. (Dr. McEl- 


i form—would the i 

of Chatham Street Chapel | neparing ection, Be not deceived.” | rai Assembly, be and they arehereby authorised to| ‘0, this place, by gentleman direct Hom weather which destroyed their pot, they hare been | ay, wars") 
Als ime now.to make up for this deficiency. I| 3. The horror attend a Convention proposed to be held at Phila- |) 0" and defeated the Indians on Friday | ¢Btitely destitute during the severe snow storms of the | Joha Bucklass, oo. ie 

ow or pure of the Rev: Jedediah Burchard 1 we of separation so constantly pro- delphia, previously to the meeting of the General lnet is rege. le fPeaRiver. From ican last ‘winter, of fuel. have been obliged to pull | W. 8. Parker, do do do 
heard. mu vee essed and reiterated by that party, really deserves Assembly. t, in down and consume for fael a part of their turf bete and Balance in Wall street ch. New York, per do 
and was the more desirous to know the truth of all due consideration. What is its nature ? its ori- a ery a 4 ie te eatin dof ° ale lb Y M1? | cottages, and to make room in those which remain, for | Belance of collections in Kentucky, by Rev. R. 
what had been repo rted, as name | gin? its aim? .Do they desire to persuade it is said about | those who are thus left houscless. Presb P Rev. W. D. Smith 
contrid ce, are willing to sacrifice pe eeli : do Elsworth, in’ rt, do 

Ilinois—The result of the recent investigation of the or superior number. The engagement lasted two Lieutenant Tatnall, of the navy, who conveyed de . ae Saal te A grees ouede 


hours or more, during which time both parties fought 
with determined courage ; the Indians were at length 


eveni the disorganising measures and distracting errors eRe 

Bi know the construction and capacity of this great | that have been » bane of our prosperity. But the | nois is, that a joint committee of both Houses unani-|¢ 004 t retreat. which they did in wild disorder Globe that the reported cold reception given to Santa do M 

edifice. When I entered it, the house was by no| Jeaders of ty while mously made a highly favourable report of the condi- |) Anna was altogether a misrepresentation. He was do Franklin, per do 
are tion the Bank. law has been leaving upwards of forty dead upon the field. squaw | welcomed with great enthusiasm by the great body of 


which was taken, reported that many others were killed 
and hid by their comrades in the swamp. The whites 
had four killed and several wounded. ‘The son of Gen. 
Wellborn was among the number killed ; the names of 


ed subscribing for 100,000 dollars of stock, (which 
had been reserved for the State) tlie money paid in, and 


lime, ground fine like plaster of Paris, to the acre, and 
sowed in the spring just as the wheat begins to grow, 


At length two men ascended to the pulpit. One| Christian public on their single merits. No marvel : be 
of these was a person of goodly stature, robust | that a division is so much abhorred. will destroy the wheat fly—Albany Argus. not be repeated. 4 preparations of do Fairfield, -per do 
J frame, and a visage particularly dull and wooden.} 4, for the cry of “Schism!” it is too preposter-| ¢ Franc do Salem, per do 
; He seemed to be the humble aid of the great man . y . ese P ter from France to the United States, arrived in Hamp-| An | The Rochester Democrat states that | intended to maintain his authority at home, against de Greenville, iu part, per de 
| O ... La? | 0us to impose on any intelligent man. If there be | ton Roads on Tuesday afternoon. The 8. sailed from | Professor Dewey, during an experimental lecture there, | the popularity of Santa Anna with the people. do Cold Spring, ip part, per do 


Rio de Janeiro Ist Feb. enews a steel rod in a — of apropos and oxygen, 
Gold Ploughing—The individual who ploughed up | W"'ch produced an immediate explosion, that stunned 

the audience, extinguished the lights, broke most of 

few days the vessels belonging to the labaratory, and cut 


since, is named Anthony Backhouse, who owns a , 
small farm at the mouth of Tanner’s Creek, adjoining the Professor’s face und hands very severely. 


“The light diffused was pure and brilliant; and no 
accident whatever occurred to mar the satisfaction 
created by the successful operation of this important 
addition to our city improvements. A number of 
stores were handsomely lit up, and the Exchange Ho. 
tel, which was lighted by no Jess than seventy burners, 
presented a very brilliant appearance, attracting a 
large number of admiring spectators.” 


More Gold.—The Packet Ship Sully, arrived at New 
York from Havre, has brought 608,000 francs in gold, 
part of the French Indemnity to the Bank of America. 


Steamboat Burnt and Lives lost.—The steamboat 
Ione was burnt to the water’s edge on the evening of 
the 30th ult. while descending the river opposite Gov. 
Roman’s plantation. She had on board several passen- 
gers and upwards of 1200 bales cotton. The clerk, 
barkeeper, chamber-maid, two negro boys, and several 
passengers perished. The captain, with great courage 
and presence of mind, saved his wife and youngest 
child by swimming with them ashore: one oft the other 
children was saved by a passenger, and the third by 
the steward. The buat was run ashore, bow on, and, 
we learn, was burnt to the water’s edge.— New Orleans 
American. 


Fall of Plour.—There is likely to be a salutazy fall 
of prices in the provision market. Flour has fallen at 
Alexandria to seven dollars, from the wagons. ‘The 
same flour in Baltimore is quoted at $8 25; but choice 
brands, at retail, bring $39 a $9 50. In New York the 
sales are very dull, the quotations are nominal. Small 
sales of North River flour have been made at $9 25 a 
$9 50. Richmond county and Baltimore city mills at 
$8 75. 

A Slayer of Fores—The Salem Observer states that 
Mr. Samuel A. Honeycomb of that city, had killed in 
the Great Pasture, since the commenceiment of this 
year, twenty foxes, for which he has reccived a bounty 
of fifty cents each, according to a law of that State. 


FROM FLORIDA. 


grower and trader, that wool has fallen in price consi- 
derably since the last clip. Sales have been made, and 
are now taking place, in Windham county, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Saxony 60 a 62}, Merino, 55 a 60; 3-4 
Blood, 50 a 55. In the northern part of the State sales 
have recently been made at about the same rates as 
above mentioned, but the best lots are still in the hands 
of the growers. The prices of equally good gradcs, lust 
year ranged from 62 to 75 cts.—Greenfield Gaz. 


Manufactures in South Carolina—An iron furnace 
at Spartensburg, S. C. is now in operation, which, du- 
ring the past year has turned out 536,586 pounds of 
iron and castings of a superior quality. A nail factory 
is also connected with it, in which 189,919 pounds of 
exccllent nails were manufactured in 1836. <A paper 
mill has lately been erected at Greenville. 


Fire and three Lives lost—Between one and two 
o’clock on Friday morning, 7th inst. a fire broke out 
in the two story frame dwelling, No. 16 Fair street, 
Newark, N. J., which was destroyed. We regret to 
learn, that three persuns who were asleep in the second 
story were burned to death. Their names were Mi- 
chael Betah, Charles Kellet, and Thomas Jennings.— 
N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Accident—A most distressing occurrence took place 
at Gettysburg, Pa. on Saturday afternoon last, furnish- 
ing another melancholy lesson on the high imprudence 
of leaving fire arms within the reach of children. A 
musket, not supposed to be loaded, was discharged, 
while in the hands of a youth, son of John Garvin, 
Esq. and nearly the whole Joad struck the face of a lit- 
tle boy named Henry Hollinger, a grand child of Mr. 
C. Critzman, of that place, aged about six years, 
wounding it in a most shocking manner, besides de- 
stroying one eye. The child was still living, but was 
not expected to survive the injury. 

Large Importations of Grain—It appears, from re- 
turns in the New York Express, that there were 
imported into New York during the months of Febru- 
ary and March, 702,700 bushels of foreign Wheat, and 
252,500 bushels of Rye. | 

Shocking Event—It is stated in the Russelville (Ky.) 
Advertiser, that five negro children, belonging to Dr. 
C. Caldwell, in that neighbourhood, were lately burned 
to death in an outhouse occupied as a negro quarter. 
The oldest was between five and six years of age. 
When the fire was first discovered, there were two or 
three persons not more than fifty yards distant, who 
immediately ran to rescue the children; but the flames 
had spread with such rapidity, that no assistance could 
be given. 

Ohio—The Legislature of this state adjourned on 
the 30th ult. after four months’ session. The bill for 
the creation of thirty-five new banks was indefinitely 
postponed. The surplus revenue is to be distributed 
among the counties in the ratio of their population. 
The County Commissioners are authorised to loan it 
out in sums not less than 100 dollars, nor more than 
1000 dollars, the interest to goto the school fund. An 
improvement bill has passed which provides that the 
state shall subscribe as much to any canal, rail road 
or turnpike, as the companies have subscribed. 


official communication from Gen. Jesup, dated Fort 
Dade, March 18th, in which he states that the princi- 
pal chief of the Seminoles, Micanopy, has been with 
them since the evening of the 16th, and has approved 
the convention entered into by the second, third, and 
fourth chiefs of the nation, of the 6th of March. 
Micanupy requests that Capt. Page may be allowed to | 
accompany his people to the West. That several 
Micassauky Indians had come into camp on the 18th, 
and Micanopy has heard from the chief of that band, 
Abi-a-ca, (Sam Jones,) also from Os-ce-ola. Those 
chiefs are both between Apoke and St. Johns, and 


them in early next month, perhape sooncr. 

Gen. Jesup believes the war to be at an end. He 
holds the troops in such a position, as to produce the 
best military effect, and can operate in any direction 
from Fort Dade, and never be more than 30 to 50 
miles from a depot. Should the Indians not act in 
good faith, he shall be able to attack them on either 
side of him, in from three to five days—with mounted 
men, in much less time. Micanopy informed Gen. 
Jesup that he had never before consented to emigrate, 
but that he now believed that the Great Spirit had so 
ordered that he should leave the land of his fathers, 
and he has submitted cheerfully. Gen. Jesup states 


A Warning—A serious accident occurred in South 
Brunswick, about 6 miles cast of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey,on Menday, 3d inst. at a moving. A man named 
Jolly was drawing the cover on a loaded gun, it caught 


The Wachington Glove, of the oth inst., contains an/ in the house of Mr. Allen, an elder of that church, 


Micanopy and Alligator have no doubt of bringing | 


S SBsss S8sss 


Santa Anna to Mexico, informs the editors of the do _ Liberty, ia part, per do 


Mill Creek, ia part, per do 


his countrymen. Lieutenant Tatnall remained a week | 

with Santa Anna after he landed; during which o 
time, the news of his return had reached the capital, 
and many other important points, from all of which, 


Oil Creek, in part, per do 
Wattsburg, in part, per do 
Miss Chase, per do 

Presb. ch. Nerth East, in part, per do 


Lieutenant Tatnall believes the invasion of Texas do Brightstown, in part, per da 
do Georgetown, per do 


de Mercer, in part, per do 
esd. ew opmout irginia 
Diep, on Sabbath evening, March 19th, 1837, at | Roswel L. Colt, Esq. New York, per Dr. L. Ste- 


Montpelier Springs, Georgia, of pulmonary consump. | ,, Sacred Fund,” Greenwich, in part of Scholar- 


ther.than ease, in his whole manner, which was | eecedera, was deemed ri 
! ght, although hardly | Pomfret. The sum found is suid to amount to 14,000} Gas Light--The principal streets of the city of} *. 
one tenth part of the grounds of separation existed, | dollars. Pittsburgh were illuminated with gas for the first time, shig, par Conca, 50 00 
q g which now distract our body. It isearnestly hoped} Wool in Vermont—We are informed by a wool- |0n Wednesday evening, oth inst. The Times says: a graduate of Washington College: PUsMaanaEL ber. 7 gees 34 


sued his thevlogical studies at Princeton Seminary, 
and was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Presby- 
tery at New Castle. Soon after his licensure he was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Ohio as a missionary to 
the Falls of St. Mary, a military and trading post be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Superior. After his return 
he laboured for some time for the united congregations 
of Princess Ann und Salisbury, Maryland. Under 
the necessity of leaving this station, from declining 
health, he again went to the West, and there accepted 
the pastoral charge of Montcurs, in Alleghany county, 
to which he had received a pressing call before his 
mission to the Lakes. Subsequently he acted very 
successfully as an agent in collecting funds for the 
Western Theological Seminary. Whilst on his agen- 
cy, he visited the field of his previous Jabours in Mary- 
land, and, without application on his part, was unani- 
mously elected Principal of Washington Academy, 
and solicited to assume the pastoral charge in which 
he had before laboured with so much acceptance. He 
conceived it his duty to accept the office and the 
charge thus providentially offered, and removed his 
family to Princess Ann, where he resided until the 
summer of 1835, when the workings of an insidious 
diseasc, fostered, no doubt, by the laborious nature of 
his engagements, became so evident that it was 
deemed necessary for him to resign his situation, and 
endeavour to recruit his wasting energies by a season 
of repose. With this view he removed his family to 
Columbia. Not finding, however, the anticipated ac- 
cession to his strength, after a residence of a year in 
that place, during which the fluctuations of his decep. 
tive malady were deeply noted in the excited expecta- 
tions and crushed hopes of his anxivus friends, he was 
advised to sp-nd the past winter in a more genial cli- 
mate. Early in the autumn he left Columbia for the 
South, and, aiter various brief sojournings with kind and 
Christian friends, reached Macon, in Georgia, where 
he preached his last sermon. Thence he went about 
twenty milcs west, and was cordia!ly invited to preach, 


as much as his strength would allow, for Hopewell 
ion. Weh this intention, he Decame a guest | 


JOSEPH B. MITCHELL, Treasurer B. E. 
[The New York Observer, Southern Religious Tele- 
graph, Charleston Observer, Southern Herald, New Or- 
leans Observer, American Presbyterian, Western Pres- 
byterian Herald, and Pittsburg Christian Herald, will 
please copy the above. ]} 


IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING FACT. 


The Rev. N. L Rice of Bardstown, Ky., will deliver 
a Lecture in the 6th Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
on Sunday evening, at half past 7 o’clock—on the sub- 
ject of Female Education in the West—with special 
re(crence to the operations of Pupery. A number of 
interesting facts will be — concerning the Roman 
institutions, and particularly the Nunneries of Ken- | 
tucky ; and the claims of the Bardstown Female Insti- 
tution, under the care of the Louisville Presbytery, will 
be presented. ‘The friends of the Protestant cause are 
particularly invited to attend. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of 100 dol- 
Jars, for the assistance of necessitous students, in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, from the Rev. 
Samuel D. Campbell, a late Student of the Seminary, 
and now of Greensborough, Alabama. This is in ad- 
dition to 75 dollars transmitted six months since. 

JOHN McDOWELL. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPBIA. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Second sremegeny 
of Philadelphia, will be held in the First Church, Penn 
Township, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 18th of April, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. The Pustors and Sessions are 
reminded that, at this mecting, collections are to be re- 
ported for the Contingent and Commissioner’s funds of 
the General Assembly ; statistical reports are to be 
made; and the Session books are to be presented for 
examination. Joun McDowex Stated Clerk. 


PRESRBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The stated semi-annual meeting of the Pres - 
of Philadelphia will be held on Tuesday, 18th of April, 
in the Session Room of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, at 3 o’clock, P. M. At which time the 
usual annual reports from the churches are to be 
made. S. G. Wincnester, Stated Clerk.. 


where he received every mark of Christian kindness 
that could be expected even from those on whom rest 
the claims of relationship; but becoming more indis- 
posed, it was thought advisable to remove him to 
Montpelier Springs, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained in the house of Mr. Henry J..Chalmers, receiv- 
ing from the family all that sympathy and attention 
which the Gospel inculcates. The ravages of his dis- 
ease, however, were not to he arrested, either by the 
skill of the physician or the care and assiduity of 
ministering friends. The exhausted taper of life, after 
a few fitful flashes, expired. 


EMOIR OF DR. PORTER.—Memoir of the 
Life and Character of Ebenezer Porter, D. D..,. 
late Rshorsconay~ of the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
b urch, 
A few words may define the character of our de- 
parted brother. As aman he was kind and courte- Harvey on Moral Agency.—An Examinatien of the 
ous, a ripe scholar, a theologian of strong mind, clear Pelagian and Armenian Theory of Moral Agency, as 
views, and profound critical acumen; as a preacher of recently: advocated by Dr. Beecher in his Views rm 
the Gospel he was lucid in his arrangement and illustra- Theology. By the Rev. Joseph Harvey, of Hartford, 
tion, affectionate, animated, and solemn in his exhor- 
tation—a Christian of unwavering faith, and conscien- {| Qyr Protestant Forefathers. By William. Stephen 
tious devotion to his Mastecr’s cause: indefatigable as Gilly, D. D. Prebendary of Durham. 
a pastor, and faithful in all the relations of life he was! —ygJammon: or Covetuousness the Sin of the Christian 
Church. A prize Easay, by the Rev. John Harris, an- 
thor of the “ Great Teacher,” &c., new edition. 
The Lydias; or the Developement of Female Charac- 
ter, by Robert Philip. 
‘The Savivur’s last Command, or what is implied in 


a bright and shining light, whose beams will long be 
reflected in the memory of his Christian friends. 

He was eminently successful in winning souls to 
Christ. During the two years he was Pastor at Mon- 
eurs, ninety-nine were added to the Church. In Mary- 


Truly and respectfully yours, J. | class are regularly seen seated at the communion | 5y the lock and accidentally discharged 
ged the contents 
| table, while the others are mere spectators of that | of the gun, loaded with shvt, into the thigh of his son, thet be a owes : eva hen land and other placcs where he laboured, he had | Preaching the Gospel, aud the obligation to preach it 
ceremony. Their habits are the same, their con- | who was standing near him at the time. We are in- ’ y numerons seals to his ministry, and doubtless many throughout the world. By the Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CRISIS. 


Viewing as we do, a separation of the discordant 
elements of the Presbyterian community as nearly 
certain, it is unavoidible to hazard surmises on se- 
veral points connected with the event. 1 often 
find my thoughts recurring to the question what is 
the course to be pursued by many estimable and 
useful men, both in the ministry and eldership, who 
have hitherto seemed to love the truth, but to love 
present peace better? What course will be pur- 
sued by this portion of our brethren, time will soon 
disclose, but time will not soon reveal all the conse- 
quences. The motives which have in many cases 
thrown brethren into this position, we fully appre- 
ciate, while their persons and talents we respect 
and love. But is it not now time, high time, for 
as many as cordially love the doctrine and order of 
our church, to testify their loyalty? A magnani- 
mous declaration of their allegiance now, may avert 
yreat calamities from the Church of God, and may 
‘save themselves from bitter and unavailing regrets 
hereafter. Nothing on their part is more to be de- 
iprecated, than to find themselves placed in the 
closest relation an whose fu- 
‘ture position as a body, no human ight can even 
guess. In that connexion they will unavoidably 
suffer much. ‘The harrowing alternative will ever 
follow them up, either to fall in and follow on, or 
be held as strangers and aliens; to be tolerated 
with an ill grace, or dragged into compliance. The 
innovating party in our church have not the attri- 
butes they assume. For 

1. The name itself which they have acquired is 
equivocal. If New-school is designed to signify 
any thing new in theological discovery, it is in this 
casea sad misnomer. The doctrines which distract 
the. church are as old as the times of Arminius and 
many ages older. But if it is to be applied to 
morals, then we cannot deny that among us it is 
new. It is quite new to subscribe a system and 
then go to writing and os down many of its 

most essential parts. Nothing but a school of mo- 
rals, quite new in the Presbyterian Church, will 
maintain this to be an honest course! Yet it is 
openly done and defended. 

2. Liberality is another claim of that party, as 
badly sustained asthe former. By the figure Ca- 
tachresis it is indewd too justly applied. Only let 
it mean a loose and wild construction of the Con- 
fession of Faith, and they are free enough! A 


versation the same, their tempers and dispositions 
the same. Oh! if the balances of the sanctuary 
were adjusted by a hand like that which wrote 
upon the wall of Belshazzar’s palace, how many of 
this generation of professors would be found want- 
ing! Where is the humble, unobtrusive, warm- 
hearted piety that adorned the Christians of the 
olden time? Where is that crucifixion to the 
world which the primitive Christians exhibited in 
their lives, and which is still the indispensable 
characteristic of a Christian man? It has all fled 
before the spirit of the age ; and heartless ostenta- 
tation has taken its place. The very men who 
contend most earnestly for the truth, the belief 
and practice of which makes one a Christian, 
are more the subjects of censorious remark than 
those who compromise with error and invite its 
approach within our sacred precints, It is the 
love of the world which at this moment prevents 
in our Church a resolute and decisive action, such 
as the crisis demands. And until this spirit is 
driven, by the grace of God, from our bosoms, and 
we are actuated by an unflinching attachment to 
the truth of God, we shall continue to be the ob- 
ject of ridicule to the wicked, and the subject of 
amentation to the - But what does the pre- 
sent crisis demand? How ehall we regain our 
former glory? What can he done for the pre- 
servation of that sacred deposit of truth which was 
placed in our hands by our fathers, to be kept un- 
sullied, and to be perpetuated to the latest genera- 
tion? } are questions upon which the best 
hearts and wisest heads in the Church are intent 
for a solution, and the eyes of all true Israelites 
are fixed with interest upon the Convention. Let 
not Christ then be dishonoured by a further com- 
promise with error. Let not the enemy gull and 
cajole us out of our senses and our interests, and 
then Jaugh in their sleeve at our weakness as they 
have done heretofore. But let something decisive 
be done, on the principle that “he who is not for 
us Is against us;” for the man who can be neutral 
at such a time as this, is beneath contempt, and 
should have no influence on the decisions of the 
Convention. The funds of the Church are ours, if 
justice has not fled from our courts and juries; 
but valuable as they are, the truth is more precious 
still, and should be preserved if it cost all beside. 
Many ministers who labour at a distance from the 
cities, which are the great focus of knowledge and 
influence, are awaiting with tearful anxiety the 
measures of the Convention. We were born in 


to this a general preference of the interests of other | the Presbyterian Church, and we love her name 
denominations above their own, and Charity herself} and her glory above our chief joy; but if our feel- 


is feady to blush and hide her head in their pre- 


ings are still wounded by seeing error triumphant; 


strument signed by Micanopy, confirming what had 
been done by the chicfs who represented him and the 
nation : 

“I, Micanopy, principal chief of the Seminole na. 
tion of Indians, having had read and fully explained 
to me certain ‘articles of capitulation,’ entered into 
on the 6th of March, 1837, at Fort Dade, Florida, be- 
tween Major General Jesup of the United States army, 
for and on the part of the United States, and Hoethle- 


formed a surgical operation was performed, and hopes 
are entertained of his recovery. This is another evi- 
dence of the want of more care in the use of fire-arms. 
Princeton Whig. 


Fatal Accident—On Saturday, Ist inst. while some 
boys were engaged in overhauling. the rubbish in the 
cellar of one of the stores on Genessee street, destroyed 
the day previous by fire, the wall, which had been left 
standing, fell, and buried four of them under the ru- 
ins. They were extricated as soon as possible; but before 
they could get them out, one of them, named Holt, was 
dead. Another one, named Dunn, had his collar bone | same. 
broken and was otherwise severely injured. He isex-| Given at Fort Dade, Florida, this 18th day of March, 
pected to recover. Another, named Chrisman, had his | 1837. 
contusions beside. His case is doubtful, though hopes : : : 
are entertained of his recovery. The other, named th of the Sth inst. contsine 


Alwort was not so much injured as his companions.— Jacksonville, March 30.—It is re Ceibiin Metin 
Utica Whig. y 
- : day last, just at sundown, a Mr. Pindarvis was, within 
Atlantic Steam Ships.—A London “nate 25th. el miles of Newmansville, fired on by Indians. 
states that the Steam Ship Aitarta, Captain Campbell, | 7.0.6 were six Indians in the party, and Mr. Pindar. 
has just sailed for India, by way of the Cape of Good | |. came close upon them before he observed them. 
Hope. The entire practicability of steam navigation | 7, ey endeavoured to cut off his retreat, and seemed 
upon an extended scale will soon cease to be a matter | 1076 desirous to take him and his hor:-, than to kill 
of speculation; Capt. Cobb's boat for Liverpool, will be | ni. When they saw that he was about to succeed 
ready to sail ina few weeks, and the steam ship build- | ;, making his retreat, they fired two shots at him. 
ing in London for the British and American Steam | m,. .ame party took off two horses, belonging to Col. 
will She | Rawles. These Indians are stragglers, it is supposed, 
wil Oo tne ~argest ever yet propeled, and will Have Ca- | and their ucts no indication of the intention of the In. 
pacity for 25 days fuel, 800 tons of measurement | ,. ., generally. 
ry in London of sulncient capacity to receive ier | news in addition to the above, that the son of Philip 
frame, and the builders, Messrs. Curling & Young, | came into camp, at Fort Armstrong, on the 27th 
consequently obtained permission from the Corporation instant, sent by his father to obtain rations—and to 
of the city, to construct a coffer dam extending into the | , Micanopy to go and see Philip, who has burned 
river Thames, and in that way their dock is enlarged severely. 
sufficiently to receive the ship.—N. Y. Era. Later accounts mention that Oseola had sent a mes- 
Fire at Boston—A lettcr dated Boston, Saturday | sage to Gen. Jesup, saying he would come in if the 
evening, says, “ About 3 0’clock, P. M. the church in | Government would pardon him. Some of his tribe had 
Hollis street, (Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s) was struck by light- | drawn rations from Fort Dade. 
ning, in the stceple a little below the bell, which was Indian Massacres.—The Savannah Georgian, dated 
set on fire. Soon after the alarm of fire was given, | 30th ult., says—“ The last St. Augustine Herald states 
and in a short time the fire department, with their en-| that the family of a Dr. Hickman was murdered a 
gines, were near the scene of action, and although by | few days since at the Sulphur Spring on the Santaff: 
the union of many hose, the water was thrown up tv| river, about seven miles from Newmansville. Dr. H. 
where the steeple was in flames, yet without effect. | and wife were killed, and a woman residing with him 
The steeple being covered with copper, excluded the | was wounded in two places in the thigh.” 
air from below, and consequently it burnt up, and at similis : 


sunset was still burning without making much pro- 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


gress downward. It wasa novel sight, and drew to 
the place a great crowd of spectators. Since writing ) — 

the above, we learn that the top of the spire, including | Late arrivals from Europe furnish English papers to 
the wall and vane only, has burnt off and faflen into} the 13th, and French to tlie 11th of March inclusive. 
the strect. No farther damage, we apprehend, will be} The money market was very tight in France, the 
sustained.” — Topliff. cotton market was dull, and had declined two centimes 

Church Burnt.—The Newburg Journal states that | per pound. . 

the Presbyterian Church at Florida, in Orange county,; Messrs. Wells & Green, of Paris, had issued a cir- 
New York, took fire by accident, and was destroyed, | cular, stating, that no orders would be received by 


Halpatah, Hajo, &c., my representatives, do hereb 
fully acknowledge and confirm every article of the 


ma-tie (Jumper), Holatoochee, Yaholoochee (Cloud), |. 
Y | mination of his career. 


who received counsel and consolation from him, will 
drop a tear of grateful remembrance to the memory of 
their spiritual guide and counsellor. When called 
upon to do, the field of labour contained no more un- 
tiring minister, and when called upon to suffer, though 
the furnace of affliction was heated hotter than its 
wonted degree, he trod its fires with unyiclding firm- 
ness, leaning on the everlasting arm of a Covenant 
God. 
His earthly happiness was darkly clouded in the ter- 
He was separated, on leaving 
Columbia, from his children and from the fond partner 
whose tenderness had hitherto watched with trembling 
anxiety his sinking frame, and smoothed his couch of 
pain; and whose heart torn and bleeding bears deep 
testimony to his exalted worth. Far from the home 
of his affzctions, though kind hearts were open to his 
claims for sympathy, and hospitable families received 
him into their bosoms, no loved one hovered over his 
dying bed to minister to his wants, and perform the 
last sad offices of humanity; stranger hearts received 
his dying blessing—stranger bosoms pillowed his 
dying head—stranget hands closed his eyes. But 
in all these bitter trials he was conqueror. To the last 
his strong mind retained its faculties. Like the dying 
patriarch he blessed the friends that wept around him, 
and died in the “ full assurance of faith,” with the ex- 
clamation upon his lips, “O what a glorious pros- 
ot.” 

Another watchman upon the walls of Zion has ceas- 
ed to sound the alarm—another reaper in God's har- 
vest field, has been called in the full vigour of intellec- 
tual manhood to reccive his reward. May not his 
brethren of Newcastle Presbytery, and his bereaved 
and afflicted friends unite in praying that his mantle 
may fall upon one of kindred spirit, and that the Lord 
would send into the field more labourers. hi. 

Wrightsville, April 7, 1837. 


Leland’s Deistical Writers, one vol. 8vo. 

Cole on God’s Sovereignty. | 

The Millennium; being a series of discourses illus- 
trative of its Nature, the Means by which it will be In- 
troduced, and the Time of its Commencement. By thie 
Rev. M. T. Adam. ’ 

Modern A plishments, or the March of Intellect. 
—By Miss Catharine Sinclair. 

The Economy of Health: or, the Stream of Human 
Life, from the cradle to the grave, with reflections. By 
James Johnson, M. D. : 

Just published and for sale by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. corner ot Seventh and George st’s. Philadelphia. 


J WHETHAM, Theological and Classical Book- 
e seller, No. 32 South Fourth street, has this day 
published the following valuable Books :—The Econo- 
my of the Covenants between God and Man, compre- 
hending a complete body of Divinity, by Herman 
Witsius, D. D. faithfully translated from the Latin, and 
carcfully revised by M. Crookshank, D. D. new edi- 
tion. with a life of the Author, compiete in 2 vols. 8vo. 
—Neale’s History of the Puritans, complete in 3 vols. 
8vo—Sermons by John Baptist Massilon, Bishop of 
Clement, to which is prefixed a life of the Author, com- 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo.—The Knowledge of Divine Things: 
from Revelation, not from Reason or Nature, with an 
Inquiry whence cometh Wisdom and Understanding 
to Man? by the late John Ellis, D. D. new edition, 
12mo. 

Also in press and will shortly be published, Brown’s 
Christian Pastor’s Mannal—Drew on the Resurrection 
—Fisher’s Marrow of Modern Divinity—Cole on God's: 
Sovereignty. april kS. 


AMMON;; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Chris- 
tian Church. By Rev. John Harris, Author of 
the Great Teacher—second American, from the tenth 
London edition. Just published and for sale by 
KINS,. 


H. PER 
april 15—3t. 


EFFEKSON COLLEGE, Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 

vania.—T he winter session in this Institution has 
just clused. ‘The examination of the Students, and the 
report of the Professors, gave to the Trustecs gratify- 
ing evidence of diligence, improvement, and general 
gout order among the Students, not surpassed in any 
ormer session. 

Notwithstanding the increased number of Colleges, 
this Institution, the oldest in the West, still retains its 
clevated standing, and there is a prospect of a large 
accession the ensuing scssion. The price of tuition 
and college expenses, remain, as herctoforc, 25 dollars 
per annum. The price of boarding is somewhat in- 
creased, but it is believed, the whole expense is as low 
as in any other Institution in our country. Some board 
in college—some in private families, in town—some in 
the country—some in clubs—and others on the farm, 
where opportunity is afforded, especially in the summer 
season, for manual labour, conducive te health, and 
reducing the expense of boarding at least one half. 


No. 134 Chesnut street, Philad. 


IRGINIA PARED PEACHES—Just received 

ime Virginia pared Peaches. Also,New York 

dried Plums, (new crop,) and Delaware Peaches, for 

sale at the Temperance Tea and Family Grooery 

Store, south west corner Dock and 2nd streets, Phila- 
delphia. JAMES R. WEBB. 


april 15. 


OSCOW ACADEMY FOR YOUNG GENTLE- 
M MEN.—Spring session to commence Monday, 
April 24th. Terms board, tuition, &c. $60 per ses- 
sion of Give months, payable one balfin advance. ono 

il received for less than half a sessiou. Branches taught; 
he whole course of Mathematics, Natural and Mora? 
Philosophy, Arcient and Modern History, Chemistry 
Mineralogy, Botany, Logic, Rhetoric, Composition and 
Declamation—together with the Greek, Latin and French 
Lectures upon the natural sciences during 


sence! But in the sense of Candour in estimating | if the dignity and holiness of the truth are to be i i 
P ue the 18th ult. them unless accompanied with funds. Mr. Washington McCartney, who was chosen last | Lauguages. 
the motives of the orthodox, and noble tenderness | injured by further compromises; if the aliens - : In the British House of Commons on the 8th ultimo, | fall, Professor of Mathematics, i term. 
cs, in the place of Professor | the term. 
toward their honest zeal for truth and order; where | succeed Indictment for Lord Palmerston in reply to a question from Mr. Ro-| Haderman, resigned, entered upon the duties of his ‘ or pring the Phila 


is their liberality? ~ The minutes of the last Gene- 
al Assembly furnish unquestionable evidence that 
It is not their ruling passion. On pp. 268, 269 
and 270, we have the votes of the Assembly ‘upon 
the Appeal, &c. of Mr. Barnes. It cannot be denied 
that in the discussions which arose on that case, 
the majority seemed as solicitous at least to censure 
and rebuke their brethren who differed from them, 
as to establish their own position and protect their 
leader, But let the reader refer to the yeas and 
nays recorded on p. 270 in the vote upon Dr. Mil- 


again by their cunning and duplicit 
to lull us into a faloe confidence 
the Church of our first love, and go, in the sadness 
of disappointed hope, to another communion. But 
wh ould we be driven to this altérnative? 
Why not act now, and act decisively? Can any 
thing be gained by waiting another year? One 
fact, and one doctrine of Seripture, answer the lat- 
ter question, We are divided in sentiment—and 
we cannot walk together unless we are agreed. 
Our only hope then is in a division of the Church. 
| BLoomFIELp. 


Wright, and Randall Irving, free 
were during the last week of the present term of the 
Supreme Court at St. Augustine, indicted by the Grand 
Jury for treason against the United States, in supply- 
ing the Seminole Indians with provisions and ammu- 
nition. They were arraigned, and plead not guilty, 
and trial was fixed for the present term of the Court. 


Destruction by Lightning..—-During the thunder | layed the settlement till now. 
storm on Saturday afternoon, 8th inst., the Methodist} The Liverpool Albion of the 13th March, sayg:— 
Church in Second street, New York, was struck by | Another week of anxiety, gloom, and doubt, with re- 
lightning, the roof shattered, the eaves partially demo-} gard to the money market, has passed over without 
Jished and sad work made of one of the windows, 


binson in reference to the United States boundary line, 
stated, that it was still the subject of communication 
between the governments of the two countries. He 
believed that both governments were actuated by an 
earnest desire to bring the mattter to an amicable con- 
clusion, but difficulties had arisen, in part, out of the 
different forms of the two governments, which had de- 


any distinguished feature, calculated to increase dis- 


office, early # the session, and is considered an impor- 
tant acquisition to the College. No other change has 
taken place in the Faculty. 

Modern Languages and the Hebrew will be taught, 
asusual. Particular attention will be given to such 
branches of Mathematics, as are connected with prac- 
tical engineering. Dr. Green of Philadelphia, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, will, it is expected, 
commence his course of Lectures about the first of 
July. The summer session will commence on Tues- 


delphia and Lancaster turnpike, and one mile and a half 
from Parksburg on the Pennsylvania Railway. 
Parents wishing a safe place in point of morals for their 
children, will Gnd the situation 
Application may be made to the subscriber at the 
-horse Post ter coun enney ° 
Black P GAYL 3 3 
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11, 1837. 
Rev. James Latta, Mantua; Kev. David 
McCarter, Union Church, Lancaster county, Pe.; Rev. 
David M. Smith, Principal of Hudson River Seminary, 


day the 2d of May. ; 
c 30, 1837.—3t. New York; Levi Hayes, Unioaville. 


Canonsburg, 


| 
q whale and herring fisheries, in addition to the defici- | 
| ency of the crop for the last season, the Synod of | Pooh a | 
ere Was OF Mich and ward Revolution. They will not yield a jot or tittle 
j men of various colours, and, mostly of the ruder | of those peculiar views which are the bond of union : —_——— 
In figure he struck me, viewing him from some : 
distance, as being dapper and 7 made, suffi- 
§ ciently attentive to his exterior; and Ey 40 
| There was a lubricity and half-bred assurance, ra- eer 
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- eight hours, stood at 71-2. 


- 


i 


™ 


* 


The heavens were not commanded to prepere 


A ‘gorgeous of golden air ; 
Nor.stoop’d thelt fatips the: enthroned fires on high: 


Came ering Irom alar, 
uncheck'd and calm-elong the liquid eky ;. 
Heading on, | 
Te lay theis 4 Land odours sweet 
Before thy infant feet. 


The earth and ocean were-not hush’d to hear 
Bright harmony from every starry sphere ; 
Nor at thy presence brake the voice of song 
From all the cherub choirs, 
‘seraphes’ burning lyres 
our’d thro’ the host of heaven the charmed host 


along, 
One angel troop the strain began, 
Of all the race of man 


Sega shepherds heard alone, 
t soft Hosannah’s tone. 


And when thou did’st depart, no. car of flame 

To bear thee hence in lambent radiance came; 
Nor visible Angels mourn’d with drooping plumes; 
Nor didst thou mount on high 

From fatal Calvary 

With all eo own redeem’d outbursting from the 


tom 
For thou did’st bear away from earth 
But one of human birth, . 
The dying felon by thy side, to be 
In Paradise with thee. 


Nor o’er thy cross the clouds of vengeance brake ; 
A little. while the conscious earth did shake 

At that foul deed by her fierce children done ; 

A few dim hours of day : 

The world in darkness lay, 

Then bask’d in bright repose beneath the cloudless 


sun : 
While thou did’st sleep beneath the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom; m4 

Ere yet the white-robed Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. — . 


And when thou did’st arise, thou did’st not stand 
With devastation in thy red right hand, 

Plaguing the guilty city’s murderous crew, 

But thou did’st haste to meet 

Thy mother’s coming feet, — 

And bear the words of peace unto the faithful few, 
Then calmly, slowly did’st thou rise : 
Into thy native skies, 

Thy human form dissolved on high 
In itd own radiancy. 


MILMAN. 


PEACE. 


‘Why should sorrow, why should woes, 
E’er disturb our sweet repose ! 
Prayer through Jesus Christ shall rise’ 
To our Father in the skies. 
_. Yes, God of goodness, in distress, 
.- Thy praying children thou wilt bless. 


« Let your souls,” so dost thou speak, 
“ From my spirit comfort seek,” 

.. "Thou wilt dissipate our fear, 

Thou the softest sigh will hear. 
Every hoar, in every place, 
Thou wilt-answer in thy grace ; 
Let thy hope my soul assure 

_.. My deliverance is secure. 


_ Father, bid my fears to cease, 
Give me to enjoy thy peace. 
Tranquil let my spirits be | 
Through thy Son invoking thee. 
Yes, God of goodness! on thy child __ 
Thy look of love from heaven hath smiled. 
TO THE LOITERING 
Pilgrim, arise, depart! 
hese bowers are not thy rest ; 


The flower thou bindest to thine heart, _ 
Will wither on thy breast! : 


PILGRIM. 


- Say, canst thou lmger here, 
Amused with fading toys, 
And lend a cold, a careless ear, 
To thy commander’s voice? 


- He calls thee to arise, 
To gird thee for the fight ; 
_ And holds before thy heedless eyes, 
_A garland dipt in light.. 


Tho’ fair these bowers may be, 
They will not ever bloom ; 

They will not, cannot shelter thee, 
In winter’s dreary gloom. 


And were they ever bright, 
What joy could they afford, 
If thou wert banished from the light, 
The presence of thy Lord ? 
weary exile thou, 
Though in a beauteous isle, 


With sadness printed on thy brow, 
And on thy lip no smile. 


Since thou hast known this love, © 

~ Ah! what is earth to thee? 

If thy joys come not from above, 
art in misery. 


Then, Pilgrim, up, depart! 
These bowers are not thy rest ; 

Seek the beloved of thine heart. 
_Fly to thy Saviour’s breast ! 
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SE. A. 


DEEPEST MINE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Our readers may, perhaps recollect that 
some time ago a coal pit, said to be the deep- 
est in Great Britain, was sunk at Monkwear- 
mouth, to the depth of 264 fathoms, or 1548 
feet below the surface, and that in November, 
1834, Professor Phillips, of York, along with 
a number of other scientific persons, dces- 
cended the pit, and made a series of very 
interesting observations on the variations of 
the barometer and the thermometer in the 
course’ of their descent and ascent. The 
temperature, by these observations, increased 
in proportion to the depth, and a thermometer 
sunk into a hole drilled to the depth of two 
and a half feet into the floor of the workings, 

from which hole the air was carefully ex- 
cluded,) afterremaining in that position forty- 
A correspondent 
has sent us an extract of a letter he lately re- 
ceived in reply to some inquiries relative to 
the. present state of this pit, from which we 
learn that since’ the date of Professor Phillips’ 
visit, the enterprising owners have sunk it 
still deeper, and the average temperature has 
increased to 79 degrees, a degree of heat 
which makes it difficult for the men to work 
beyond six hours atatime. In addition to 
this inconvenience, a species of fly, about an 
inch long, has appeared, by the bite of which 
both men and horses are much annoyed. 
Our correspondent is not informed of the pre- 
cise depth of the mine at present, nor to what 
species the fly belongs that has appeared af 
such an unwonted depth from the earth’s sur- 
face; but.these circumstances are matters of 
eee and are worthy of inquiry.—Glasgow 


_| after- the’ battle 


| there ?” 


“@INECDOTE-OF BONAPARTE. 
NaPougon AND. was 

tle of: Jena the.emperor entered | 

thé capital of the Prussian ‘dominions in tri- | 

umph. In a short time he left Berlin ‘witht 
his staff, of which I was.then a member, to 


| 


| meet. the Russian. army, which was then ad- 


vaneing: on:us. Several detachments of the 
Frenclt were in full march, go that the road 
froty Berlin to Konigsburg was crowded with 


| soldiers, wagons, artillery, and the baggage 


in train. The emperor, as was his custom, 
took the bye-roads, and travelled so fast that 
but few could keep up with him. The sol- 
diers who saw him pass by, accompanied 
only by two or three officers, gave him the 
nickname of the ‘petit corporal.” Being 
pretty well mounted; I generally managed to: 
keep pace with him, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity of remarking that he sometimes looked 
behind him to know who was following; and 
he could not help smiling when he remarked 
how few there were in his train. The heavy 
rains, however, impeded our march, and it 
was with some difficulty that we were able 
to advance at all in some places. All at once 
the emperor reined up his horse, to Jook at a 
grenadier of noble figure, with black mus- 
tachios and whiskers, sitting under a tree, 
his musket, knapsack, and large cap laid by 
his side, and who was busily engaged in 
roasting a potato on some ashes which were 
yet burning. He was so intent on his occu- 
pation, that he neither saw the emperor, or 
the troops marching by him. After watching 
him for.some. moments, the emperor said, 
‘* Halloo, grenadier, what are you doing 
That’s a pretty question,” an- 
swered-the grenadier, with a broad Gascon 
accent; ‘a man must be blind not to see 
that I am roasting a potato on the point of 
my knife.” ‘ That’s true,” replied Napo- 
leon, “here, give it to me, I’m hungry.” 
Ah, ah! that’s good! give it to you! give it 
to you! Not such a fool as that! roast- 
ing it for myelf, and not for others. I am 
hungry ;’—and he imitated the emperor’s 
voice so well, that he could not help laugh- 
ing. ‘*Come, here’s a gold piece, give me 
half of it.” ‘I don’t want your gold; can I 
eat it; will it satisfy my hunger?” : 
Bonaparte was much astonished at this re- 
fusal, and asked him authoritatively, if he 
knew to whom he was addressing himself. 
He, still seated, and very busily occupied in 
turning his potato, looked up at him, and re- 
plied, ‘* Humph! do I know to whom I am 
speaking? ‘To a man, I hope; not to a God 
ora devil.” ¢ But, I inquire if you know 
me, if you are aware to whom you are speak- 
ing? ‘*Who you are? yes! no doubt I know 
you well; you are our ‘petit corporal,’ and 
a good fellow, but you shan’t have my potato, 
for I am hungry.” So saying, he drew it de- 
liberately from the ashes, and added in the 
same quiet and easy manner, ‘ Egad, I think 
it soon will be done!” The emperor could 
not help smiling, and said in a milder tone, 
‘*Come, my good fellow, [ have a proposition 
to make to you, if vou will give me half your 
potato, you shall come and dine with me this 
evening.” ‘* What! are you in earnest? dine 
with you for half my potato ?—ha, ha; ha!— 
agreed! the proposal is a good one; I accept 
it. But come, I hope you are not joking, and 
that you won’t laugh at me after having eat 
half my potato. Beware of that, for ‘ Bras 
de fer’ is in earnest.” ‘ No, no,” replied the 
emperor, laughing, “I pledge you my word.” 
‘“‘ That’s enough,” replied the grenadier, quite 
delighted, at the same time giving him half 
his potato, which he fixed on the point of his 
bayonet, and thus handed it to the emperor, 
who took it and eat it, saying it was very 
good. Wecontinued our march, and on the 
road Napoleon asked us if we knew who that 
queer fellow was, or his name. None of us 
could give the desired information, so the 
matter dropped. In the evening, just as we 
wete sitting down to table, a great noise was 
heard in the ante-chamber, and many voices 
speaking together in anger. The emperor, 
surprised at this, inquired what was the mat- 
ter, when a servant came in, saying there 
was an insolent soldier outside, all covered 
with mud and dirt, who having made his way 
as far as the ante-chamber, was inquiring if 
his majesty was at home, and that he had 
come to dine with him on your invitation ; 
and, added the servant, when we laughed at 
this, and told him he could not. come in, he 
abused us, called us insolent footmen, rob- 
bers, scamps, and insisted in his determina- 
tion of seeing his majesty. At this informa- 
tion, we most of us laughed, and reminded 
the emperor of his morning’s adventure. He 
linmediately ordered him in. Our hero en- 
tered in full marching costume, and present-! 
ing arms, marched straight to the emperor, 
who was seated at the centre of the table, 
halted, presented arms, like an orderly giving 
or receiving a report, and looking the em- 
peror full in the face, said boldly—* Sire, 
here Iam. ‘Bras de fer,’ grenadier in the 
12th regiment of the line. I shared my 
breakfast with you, on condition that I should 
dine with you. It was your own proposal, 
and I accepted it; after a forced and rapid 
march, here I am, and as every honest man 
keeps his word, I suppose you mean to.” 
“« Certainly, my man, you are right. Here, 
Constant, take care of this brave fellow, and 
give hima good dinner. Go, my friend, and 
my valet will take good care of you.” ‘ Bras 
de fer’ knit his black eyebrows; he first 
looked at the emperor, and then with a con- 
temptuous sneer at the valet, who was beck- 
oning him to follow, and then looked round 
at usall. He stood as though he was rooted 
to the spot. ‘Come, grenadier,” cried the 
emperor impatiently, “ be off, go and dine 
with Constant; 1 have told you he would 
take good care of you.” “General,” an- 
swered he firmly, “I wear a uniform, and 
cannot dine with valets.” .I must confess 
that this noLle answer gratified me, but I be- 
gan to fear so bold a reply might displease 
Napoleon. In fact, he turned in anger to- 
wards the grenadier, who returned his glance 
without betraying either fear or surprise. 
Nopoleon, however, soon recovered himself, 
changed his tone, and said, * You are right, 
my brave fellow, and your opinion is correct ; 
put down your musket, take off your knap- 
sack, and sit down here by my side.” “‘That’s 
right,” replied the other, ‘that’s what I call 
talking like an emperor!” He then made a 
half turn, ground his musket like a sentry on 
duty, and as servants hastened officiously to 
assist him in disincumbering himself of bis 
accoutrements, he said to them, loud enough 
to be heard by us all, ‘be off with you, and 
let me alone!” Having divested himself of 
his arms, &c., he advanced to the cmperor, 
and raising his hand to his forehead, said, 
“ Your orders, general!” This sally created 
a loud Jaugh, in which the emperor Joined, 
and it had the effect of restoring him to per- 
fect good humour. In the mean time,a knife 


and fork had been laid by the emperor’s side, 


THE sPRESBYTERIAN: 


|who-said, “Come, ait dows; iny comrade, 


without any ceremony ; you must be hungry.” 
«“That’s right, (this was his favourite expres- 
sion) this is well worth my potato!” The 
emperor, who like the rest of us, was much 
amused with the man’s easy, frank, and comi- 
cal manners, helped him with his own hands 
to every thing he wished to eat, and made 
him. drink in proportion. He asked him 
many questions, which our grenadier did not 
stop to answer, except by monosyllables. At 
dast, wearied with his exertions, having eaten 
enough for six ordinary men, and drank pro- 
portionably, he turned round to the emperor, 
and said, ‘“‘ Now sire, I am able to answer 
any questions that you may please to put to 
me.” He then told us he was with Bona- 
parte in the two last Italian campaigns, had 
been with him in Egypt, was there wounded, 
and left for dead at Cairo, &c. He then 
rose, opened his knapsack, and handed the 
emperor his papers, would have them exam- 
ined, and he might expect ‘shortly to hear 
from him. Two days after he received the 
cross of the legion of honour, and a captain’s 
commission. His name was Charles Bidot. 
I have not since heard of him, nor do I know 
what afterwards became of him.. 


“WHAT I READ IN MY YOUTH.” 


An amiable lawyer, after pursuing his toil- 
some but successful course for many years, 
at last won a seat in Congress. On his way 
to the meeting of that assembly he was taken 
with a disease which at first did not seem 
alarming. A physician, with whom he was 
on terms of intimacy, went to see him. This 
physician was one who thought the soul of 
great value. He believed the disease one of 
those which flatter but todestroy. He felt im- 
‘pelled to tell his friend so, and to ask after 
his preparation for crossing the river of death. 
The lawyer answered that he could not be- 
lieve in Christianity. The ductor asked if 
he had ever investigated the matter? He 
replied, that he had read such and such books 
on the subject, (naming over some five or six 
infidel authors, ) and that he deemed this a 
sufficient research. Being asked if he never 
read any thing on the other side, he confessed 
he never had. His friend told him that he 
deemed this a strange investigation, but 
would wish to hear the argument of his 
strongest confidence, that on which his hope 
leaned with the most quiet security? His 
answer was substantially as follows: ‘I can 
never believe in the darkness said to prevail 
over the land at the crucifixion of Christ. 
"The strange silence of all writers, except the 
evangelists, disproves the statement, particu- 
larly the elder Pliny, who devoted a whole 
chapter to the enumeration of eclipses and 
strange things, would surely have told us of 
this occurrence had it been true.” His friend, 
the physician, answered him with the follow- 
ing facts: 

‘* My dear friend, permit me to tell you 
where you obtained that statement concern- 
ing the silence of contemporary authors, and 
the chapter of Pliny devoted to eclipses. 
You read it in the second volume of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. ‘There would be some degree of force 
in the statement, were it not from one indi- 
vicual circuinstance; that is, it is not true / 
A tree painted On paper inay icsemble an 
oak, but it is not an oak. There is not a 
word of truth in Mr. Gibbon’s account, al- 
though the falsehood is published. That 
which he calls a distinct chapter of Pliny de- 
voted to eclipses seems to have taken your 
full credence. Pliny has no such chapter! 
It is only a sentence, an incidental remark as 
it were. It consists of eighteen words. I 
will repeat them to you, if you wish to hear 
them. The import of the remark is, that 
‘‘ eclipses are sometimes very long, like that 
after Cesar’s death, when the sun was pale 
almost a year.” A man hears of many things 
which he does not write. Pliny does not 
mention the darkness, but Celsus does, Thal. 
lus and Phlegon, Origen, Eusebius, Tertullian, 
and others, some of them Christians and some 
of them Pagans. (The reader can see Horne’s 
Introduction, 1 vol. chap. 11.) ‘I ain sorry 
you took the word of that author, splendid as 


were his talents, for he sometimes penned | 


falsehood without scruple, if religion was his 
topic.”? 

The sick man was silent—fell into a long 
and deep reverie—after a few days he said to 
a relation, “If what I 1ead in my youth 
gave my mind a wrong bias, I must abide 
the consequences, for I cannot investigate it 
now.” IIe fell into convulsions and died.— 
Nelson. | 


NATIONAL DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


It has always been a very hard matter to 
arrive at a proper and accurate knowledge of 
this gigantic liability. Politicians, noble 
lords and enlightened statesmen in the legis- 
lature of England, have often swelled the 
amount to sustain an hypothesis, or carry on 
an argument; so that a definite acquaintance 
with its details has been almost an impossi- 
bility for the American reader. We believe 
that the following account, compiled from se- 
veral authentic sources, is unquestionably 
correct: | 

When Queen Anne came to the throne, in 


1701, the debt was £16,394,702 
In 1750 72,178,898 
1770 126,963,267 

1790 228,231,228 

1800 451,699,919 

1810 631,369,168 

1820 848,294,804 

1825 3 843,391,875 


—and in 1836, the interest paid on the debt 
was £28,540,000, which at 3 per cent. gives 
the amount of the debt 951,333,333. These 
sums, however, are not real, but fictitious. 
When the minister wished a loan, he had only 
to ask—what sum of money will you give me 
for £3 per annum, interest? ‘The capitalist 
then made his offer,—one, regulated in some 
measure by the price of stocks. ‘Thus in 
1796, the government borrowed eighteen mil- 
lions sterling, for which it gave scrip for 
£29,880,000,—or a trifle over three fifths of 
one hundred money for one hundred stock ,— 
being an interest a little under five per cent. 
per annum. Suppose the interest to be at our 
legal rate of six per cent.; then the British 
debt would be precisely £475,666,666. Hence 
the financial writers of England estimate its 
real amount to be 500,000,000. In 1833, the 
income of Great Britain was estimated at se- 
ven hundred and fifty millions sterling: an 
income tax, therefore, of seven and a half 
per cent. per annum, would pay off the debt 
in ten years, if that operation should be deem- 
ed desirable. 

The lowest rate at which three per cent. 
stock has ever sold, was forty-eight per cent: 
which gave an interest of £6 for £96—being 
a shade over 6 per cent. The present price 
is about £90, making’ the interest 3 1-10 per 


pounds sterling.. They have been sold as gh 
as 96, which gave a mere trifle over three per 
cent. interest. It thus appears that £48 is the 
lowest, and £96 the highest price at which 
the stocks have been sold; so that the ave- 
rage is £72 for 100 of stock. It is proper to 
observe, however, that this only shows the 
rice of "Change, and not that at which the 
oans have been negotiated by government. 


CANNIBALISM. 
We find in the Liberia Herald of Novem- 


ber, the following account of transactions in 
Africa, that show the situation of ‘ Nations 
that know not God.” | 

The Spaniard, to whom we alluded in ano- 
ther part of this paper, as having been cap- 
tured when the Gorah town was taken by the 
Deys, has been set at liberty. He owes his 
release to the interposition of King Fartorah 
of Cape Mount, who, it appears, had furnished 
a quota of men to the victorious party, and 
who is also indebted to the concern to which 
the Spaniard belongs. He gives a most sick- 
ening account of the shocking and inhuman 
cruelties exercised by the conquerors. He 
states that he had thirty slaves at the time the 
town was taken. ‘These were all butchered. 
A large feast was made of their flesh, on which 
the conquerors sated their inhuman appetites. 
The remainder was hung up and dried. We 
have been at a loss te account for thiscircum- 
stance, from the fact that this war was com- 
menced, and has been carried on solely with 
a view to supply the demand for slaves. But 
when we recollect how sanguinary it hasbeen, 
with what determination and vigour it has 
been conducted by both parties, the great 
space over which it has extended, and the 
number of tribes it has involved in the quar- 
rel, we can rationally suppose a mutual de- 
termination to inflict signal vengeance on the 
vanquished party. This supposition gains 
strength from the fact, that many freemen 
were also butchered at the same time, as well 
as from the manner in which old Brister is 
said to have been put to death, when the Go- 
rah’s in their turn prevailed over the Deys. 
In civilized countries, when any signal victo- 
ry has been achieved over an enemy, people 
are accustomed to go to church and return 
thanks to the Lord, that they have been per- 
mitted to murder their fellow beings. And 
we suppose, in proportion to the importance 
of the victory, will be the depth of the grati- 
tude. The African expresses the same feel- 
ing, but in a different manner. 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN NEW YORK. 


White Face, a mountain in Essex county 
in this State, on the dividing ridge between 
the tributaries of the Hudson and St. Law- 
rence, is found by Professor Emmens, State 
Geologist, to be 4855 feet above the level of 
the Sea, while Round Top, of the Catskill 
Range hitherto deemed our highest peak, is 
only 3804—the Professor says, that it is 
highly probable that some other peaks in the 
neighbourhood of White face which have 
never been visited or measured, will approxi- 
mate in height to the White Hills of New 
Hampshire. The region is not free from 
snow three months in the year, and twice in 
the month of Angust last, the highest sum- 
mits were covered. The scenery is sublime. 
One precipice which was measured is 1200 
feet high. This precipice extends about a 
mile, though it does not preserve this great 
elevation the whole distance.—JV. Y. Star. 

AN INFANT SCHOLAR. 


A teacher of an infant school, one day, 
while speaking to the little children on the 
life of Moses, said, ‘“* And Moses went up into 
a high mountain, to the top of Pisgah; and 
when there the Lord showed him the land of 
Canaan, which he had promised to Abraham 
and his seed. And while Moses was looking 
at the land he died.” ‘ Please, sir,” said the 
little boy, “did Moses go to heaven when he 
died?” must think,’’ said the teacher, 
‘for [I don’t remember its being said in the 
Bible, that Moses went to heaven ; but I hope 
he did: for he loved God; he prayed to God, 
and he was a servant of God; but I don’t 
think it says in the Bible that Moses went to 
heaven.” ‘QO yes, it does,” replied another 
little fellow. “I don’t remember the pas- 
sage,” answered the teacher, “so you must 
tell me where it isto be found.” ‘ Why, 
don’t you remember, sir,” said the little boy, 
‘that Jesus took Peter, and James, and John, 
up into a high mountain, and when they were 
there, his face did shine like the sun, and his 
raiment was white as snow, and there appear- 
ed unto him Moses and Elias from heaven ; 
and you know, sir, that Moses could not come 
from heaven, unless he had gone to heaven.” 
Thus are our little children now led to think 
—to compare scripture with scripture—to feel 
—and what is of greater importance to obey 
the truth. 


STEAM IN THE ASTOR HOUSE, 


There are many more wonders under the 
‘sun than man or woman dreams of—and a 
guest at the Astor House, who is eating the 
good things of this life there, and seeing the 
fine things of the world, little imagines that 
there is down stairs, in the cellar, under 
ground, a curious fellow: without head or heels, 
tongue or ears, hands or feet, who is doing 
a miracle of things, for the guests all over the 
house—ironing clothes in one place, washing 
in another—grinding coffee here, and scrub- 
bing knives there—now cooking victuals, and 
now pumping water from eight to ten thou- 
sand gallons per day, and throwing much of it 
even in the sixth story! ‘The maids in the 
wash room use him to dry clothes, as well as 
to boil them—and there is a rail-road there 
too to move the clothes presses in! ‘The cook 
use him to cook all sorts of vegetables from 
cabbage to potatoes. Indeed he is used for 
almost every thing, so that he is chamber- 
maid, washer-woman, knife-scourer, kitchen- 
maid, cvuok, coffee-grinder, clothes-ironer, ba- 
thing-room boy, &c. &c.—and yet he has the 
capacity to do a thousand other things with 
the same puff, for he can grind flour, saw 
boards, row, paddle, or do any thing, or al- 
most every thing you ask him to do. 

This is ** Avery’s Rotary Engine.” It is 
truly astonishing to see the amount of labour 
performed by that little engine, and especially 
when it is understood that the amount of fuel 
used in 15 hours, costs on an average $1 123 
cents.—N. Y. Express. 


A poor man once went to a pious minister, 
and said, “ Mr. Carter, what will become of 
me’? J work hard, and fare hard, and yet I 
cannot thrive.” Mr. Carter answered, “ Still 
you want one thing. I will tell you what you 
shall do; work hard, and fare hard, and pray 
‘hard, and I will warrant you shal! thrive.” 


- 
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‘much favour as extraction, and submitted 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. | 


The Bay of Funday Outdone—From obser- 
vations lately made by M. Penaugq, it is found 
that the tides on the coast of Guayana, in 
South America, sometimes rise to the asto- 
nishing height of 75 feet. Those in the bay 
of Funday, which have Leen considered as 
the highest in the world, rise only to the 
height of 60 feet. a 


Operations for Cataract—At a meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, in De- 
cember last, M. Roux stated that, within the 
last thirty years, he had operated for cataract 
4500 times; not of course on this number of 
patients, as In many instances the affection 
was present in both eyes. At the commence- 
ment of his practice, M. Roux had no preju- 
dice in favour of the two methods commonly 
employed; he viewed depression with as 


both to thorough trial during a period of ten 
years; he then examined the result of all the 
operations, amounting in number to about 
600. This comparison led him to form a 
conclusion decidedly tavourable to extraction, 
and he has, since then, adopted this as his 
ordinary practice, reserving the other mode 
for the few cases which appear peculiarly 
adapted for its application ; the proportion of 
which, according to M. Roux, does not exceed 
one to 20.—Medical Library. 


Discovery in Galvanism.—The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, contains the 
following paragraph, relating to an important 
discovery in Galvanism : 

Dr. C. G. Page, of Salem, Mass. has made 
the discovery that lead, iron, or any metal, 
may be substituted for the expensive materi- 
al, copper, in galvanic batteries, with equi- 
valent power, providing the exciting liquid 
be some acid holding some oxide of copper 
in solution. This fact will render this appa- 
ratus more accessible to medical practitioners, 
as the use of lead ‘or iron will lessen the cost 
one half. The effect is due to the greater 
facility with which copper deposites upon 
other metals than upon itself.— Boston Merc. 


Poverty and lgnorance—A report was late- 
ly made to the London Central Society for 
Education, from a committee appointed to in- 
quire into the state of education in some of 
the districts in that great metropolis. It ap- 
pears from this report that in the very poor 
district of Mary-la-Bonne, out of 1575 chil- 
dren belonging to 578 families, only 510 go 
to school, the remainder being destitute of 
the means of instruction. Out of the whole 
it was found that there were but 747 who 
could either read or write, the remaining 728 
being entirely uneducated, Of the above 578 
families there were 324 who inhabited one 
room each. 


The Rich Man’s Wuges—Two neighbours 
met, one of whom was exceedingly rich, and 
the other in moderate circumstances. The 
latter began to congratulate the first on his 
great possessions, and on the happiness which 
he must enjoy, and ended by contrasting it 
with his own condition. ‘* My friend,” said 
the rich man, “ let me ask you one question. 
Would you be willing to take my property 
and take the whole care of it for your board 
and clothing?” * No! indeed.” ‘* Well, that 
is all I get.” 

Process for preserving Milk—This process, 
invented by a Russian chemist named Kireoff, 
consists in evaporating new milk by a very 
gentle fire and very slowly, until it is reduced 
to a powder, which is to be kept in bottles 
carefully stopped. When it is to be employ- 
ed, it is only necessary to dissolve the powder 
in a sufficient quantity of water. According 
to the inventor, it does not by this process 
lose any of its flavour. 


To prevent Wounds from Mortifying— 
Sprinkle sugar on them. ‘The Turks wash 
fresh wounds with wine, and sprinkle sugar 
on them. Obstinate ulcers may be cured 
with sugar dissolved in a strong decoction of 
walnut leaves. | 


Safe Seal—A letter closed with the white 
of an egg cannot be opened by the steam of 
boiling water, like a common wafer, as the 
heat only adds to its firmness. 


Clerk of the Weather Office—We learn from 
a Boston paper, that there is a person in Ex- 
eter, N. H. who believes he fills a situation 
corresponding with the above title. He fan- 
cies that he causes the changes of the sea- 
sons, cold and heat, rain and snow. He says 
that he is employed by the government of the 
United States to take charge of the weather; 
and that the government now owes him many 
thousands for his services; he has, as yet, re- 
ceived nothing for his labour, and he is indig- 
nant at it. He threatens, if he is not paid, 
to quit the business, and ‘ then,’ he says, ‘ the 
people will have no weather at all.”—A/Jd. 
D. Adv. : 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM. 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, between Princeton and 
Trenton, N. J. Boys are admitted into this Institu- 
tion, who are between the age of six and fourteen. 
The Summer Session will commence on the Ist of. 
May. Circulars, exhibiting the plan of the school, 
Terms &c. may be had of the Rev. Wm. W. Phil- 
lips, D.D. 454 Broome street, N. Y. of J. Whetham, Esq. 
No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, of A. G. 
Cochran, Esq. New Orleans, or by addressing the sub- 
criber. A. H. PHILLIPS, 
feb. 11 Lawrenceville, N. J. 


TEW SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS—Memoir 
4% and Correspondence of Mrs. Mary Ann Odiorne 
Clark, by E. Alden, M. D.; Frank the Irish Boy; 
Childhood the ag ig a Life ; the Life of King Heze- 
kiah; Ellen, or the Visit of the Rud; Farel and the 
Genevese Reformation ; Jonah’s Gourd; Conversation 
between a Mother and her Son; the Sisters, or a histo- 
ry of the Stanley Family; the Sabbath School Harp, 
being a selection of Tunes and Hymns, adapted to the 
wants of Sabbath Schools, Familics, and Social Meet- 
ings, by Lowell Mason. 
The above new books, together with all the publica- 
tions ot the Massachusetts Sunday School Society, Bos- 
ton, constantly for sale at No. 13 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, by GEO. W. DONOHUE, 
march 4—tf Agent for said Society. 


OBERT CARTER,. Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller, No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 
eneral assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


CAUTION AGAINST PREVAILING ER- 
RORS: being a Conversation between a Pres- 
byterian Pastor and his Parishioner. By William M. 
Engles. Just published by the Presbyterian ‘Tract and 
Sunday School Society; and for sale at the Presbyte- 
rian Tract Depository, S. E. corner of Seventh and 


4 season. 


LAFAYSTre COLLEGE.—The summer. 
opens on the 27th April. . : 

| For the summer Term of 21 weeks. For. boarding 
and tuition, one half in advance, $62; washing and 
light, additional, by the quantity, the value of labour 
deducted. Students furnish their own rooms, and it is 
generally to their advantage to bring their bedding 
with them. Other matters, such as chairs, tables, &c. 
ean be procured at the College. Evidence of good 
moral character must be furnished. Lads under fifteen 
ought not to have money ; a deposit in the President’s 
hands should be made for their immediate expenses. 

Grorce Junxin, President: 


Term 


march 18-3m. 

N= BOOKS—A plain account of Christian Per. 
fection, by John Wesley, from 1725 to 1777, with 
his own Notes; Travels in Germany, Prussia, and 
Switzerland, by Rev. Henry Hicstand, including some 
account of his early life, conversion, and ministerial 
labours in the United States—edited by a Minister of 
the Gospel in New York; the Young Lady’s Friend, 
by a Lady. of 
The Lydias, by Philip—the Lady’s Closct Library, 
vol. 3, containing the Lydias, or the development 
of Female Character. By Robert Philip, of Maberly 
Chapel. Just received and for sale by 
H. PERKINS, 

No. 134 Chesnut street, Philad. 


apri! 8—3t. 


J UST published hy J. WHETHAM, Theological and 
Classical Bookseller, No. 22 South Fourth strect, 
Philadelphia—Massilon’s Sermons, 8vo.; Ellis on Di- 
vine Things, 12mo.; Wittsius on the Covenants, 8vo. 7 
Neale’s History of the Puritans, 8vo. ; Fisher’s Review 
of Modern Divinity, 12mo. ; Leland’s Deistical Writers, 
8vo; Cole on God’s Sovereignty, 12mo.; Jenning’s 
Jewish Antiquities, 8vo.; Edwards on the Milleniums 
8vo.; Home’s Delighting in Jesus, 18mo- 

Also in press and will shortly be published, Gur: 
nell’s Christian Armour, Hervey’s Dialogues, Berkley’s 
Works. april 8—3t.. | 


BINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY—under the 

care of Rev. Robert Steel. ‘The summer session 

of this institution will begin on the second duy of May. 

The pupils are requested to be punctual in their atten- 
dance at the opening of the school. 

The situation of Abington, being only 11 miles North 
of Philadelphia, on the Easton Road; the beauty and 
salubrity of the surrounding country, and the conveni- 
ence of a daily communication with the city, render it 
a most desirable location, especially for the summer 
As there were a number of applicants who 
could not be admitted last fall, the subscriber takes this 
method of informing his friends, and the public, that 
having enlarged his house, he can now receive a few 
more boarders. For terms, &c., please address 

R. STEEL, 
Abington Post-offiec, near Philadelphia. 
april 8—4t* 


HEAP BOOKS.—The subscriber has just received 
/ a large assortment of Books, in the various de- 
partments of literature, purchased at the recent Trade 
Sale at very low prices, and which he is determined to 
sell proportionably cheap. Persons wishing to procure 
Theological, Classical, School, or Miscellaneous Bovks, 
are respectfully invited to call and examine the stock 
and prices. GEO. W. DONOHUE, 
No. 13 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
Also, a great variety of Family and Pocket Bibles, 
Prayer —" Hymn Books, &c. in splendid bindings. 
april 


REE SUGAR.—Just received a lot of handsome 
Loaf Sugar, warranted to be retined from fine 
sugar. Also for sale, Canton Sugar of good quality, 
in small boxes, suitable for families, at the Temperance 
Tea and Family Grocery Stere,.S..W. corner of Dock 
and Second streets, Philadelphia. 


april 8. JAMES R. WEBB. 
‘THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—Cheap and 

valuable Medieal Literature. ‘The followin 
Works are published in the SELECT MEDICAL | 
LIBRARY AND ECLECTIC JOURNAL OF ME. 
DICINE, a monthly periodieal edited by John Bell, 
M. D., and published by the Subscribers at 10 dollars 
per annum, payable half yearly in advance. 

1. Lectures on the Morbid Anatomy, Nature, and 
Treatment of Acute and Chronic Diseases. By the 
late John Armstrong, M. D., author of Practical. Mlus- 
trations of T'yphus and Scarlet Fever, &c. Edited by 
Joseph Rix, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, &c. 3 

2. Observations on the Principal Medical Institu- 
tions and Practice of France, Italy, and Germany ;. 
-with Notices of the Universities, and Cases from Hos- 
pital Practice, with an appendix on Animal Magne- 
tism and Hemupathy. By Edwin Lee, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

3. A Therapeutic Arrangement and Syllabus of Ma.» 
teria Medica. By James Johnstone, M. D. Fellow of- 
the College of Physicians, and Physician to the Gene-.- 
ral Hospital, Birmingham. 

4. A Treatise on Tetanus, being the Essay for: 
which the Jacksonian prize for the year 1834, was, 
awarded, by the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
By Thomas Blizard Curing, Assistant Surgeon to the 
London Hospital, &c. | 

5. Practical Observations on Diseases of the Heart, 
Lungs, Stomach, Liver, &c., occasioned by Spinal Ir- 
ritation, and on the Nervous System in general, as a 
Source of Organic Disease, illustrated by Cases. By 
John Marshall, M. D. 

In Press, Liston’s Elements of Surgery ; Prichard 
on Insanity ; Ingleby on Obstetric Medicine, 


Terms of Subscription. 


Every Number consists of 36 pages of original mat- 
ter, and of 204 pages of a reprint of standard medical 
works—in good type and on good paper. 

Each division has its separate paging ; so that when- 
ever a work is finished in the i tt it can be de- 
tached from the Juurnal, and having a full Title page, 
Table of Contents, or Index, it can be bound up in re- 
gular book form. The Journal itself will make a large 
volume in the course of the year. 

Works reprinted in the Library, are given entire. 

A remittance of ‘len Dollars will secure a copy of 
the work for a year from its commencement, including 
the above enumerated. 

Subscriptions received by Messrs. Carcy & Hart, 
R. P. Desilver, J. G. Auner, at L. A. Godey’s General 
Publication Office, No. 100 Walnut street, and by the 
Publishers, 

HASWELL, BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
mar 25—4t 19 St. James street, Philadelphia. 


"EW ELEMENTARY SINGING CLASS, at 
L the Philadelphia Musical Academy, Market 
above Ninth street.—The subscriber having had seve- 
ral recent applications for instruction in the elements of 
vocal music, proposes to form another class for the 
Spring and Summer term, for the benefit of ladies and 
gentlemen wishing to obtain a knowledge of first prin- 
ciples. The well known and justly celebrated Solfeggi 
exercises of Rodolphe, with the late improvements of 
Professor Meignen, have been used in the several 
classes of the Academy the past season ; and the pre-~ 
sent results are highly gratifying, alike to the pupils 
and the teacher. ‘To give an additional interest to 
these exercises, selections from the most popular music, 
of the day are interspersed. 

The Juvenile day and Adult evening classes which — 
were organized last fall, are still continued. Parents 
wishing to enter their children will find this a favoura. 
ble opportunity, especially as the weather has become 
mild and the walking pleasant. _ 

Instructions on various Instruments is likewi 


BF ALDEN, 


Principal. 
SALMS AND Y MNS—ApproRad by the Genera} 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and smal} size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
117 Chesnut street. 


given. 
april 1—5t* 


ew—tf 
ALDWIN AND COLTON,—Temperance Tea 
dealers and Family Grocers, No. 244 Market street 
above Seventh, have for sale the following choice goods. 
Green and Black Teas, fresh and selected with care, 
ld Mocha, Java, Ceylon, Curracoa and Surinam Cof- 
fee, Boston Syrup Molasses, superior to any made in 
this city. Buston Double and Single refined Loaf Su- 
gar, London Split Peas, just received, Parmasan 
Cheese, do. Maccaroni and Vermicelli, Superior Jersey 
Hams, Smoked Tongues, and Beef, Imported Bologna 
Sausages, French Sardins, Mustard, &c. &c. - 
march 1, 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am- 

boy, New Jersey—S. E. Woo.sringe, Principal, 
The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 
Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 

Referenees—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. 
James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 
Esq. The place is healthy, and easy of access. 


George streets, Philadelphia, by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN. 


april 1—23t* 
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